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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From.Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgiu uplands and the 
Bercbtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenklrchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgadenandthe 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play.. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 


Bonn-East Berlin links raise 
fears of German reunification 
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is difficult 10 understand why the 
.ibole world is suddenly talking about 

t reunification as if it has suddenly 
a realistic possibility. 

Itae has been some ritual reference on 
lie mailer by Bonn, but despite this it has 
jbidomumt issue here for a long time. 
Soone has ever seriously talked about 
;bpacticfll possibility of united the l ; cd- 
j-J Republic of Germany and the (ier- 
jpDemucrntic Republic to lotm a new 
{nan nation-state. 

fctente, the relaxing or casing of ten- 
jbbeiwecn nations, would still appear 
lirest of the world to have the eharac- 
ia conspiracy if the nations involved 
fWmrcuj. 

IHIiolc thing began to snowball after 
■®*fon* by Moscow that the Fcdciul 
Me of Germany was steering a re- 
Miti course. Warsaw and Prague snp- 
ncdlhis line. 

^primary motive behind the Soviet 
won became appaieni. Moscow is 
the'GDK might pay too much 
to Its own interests and pull out 
lUitiw Pud convoy. 

*ccu sin ion of revanchism, iltcrc- 
also been clearly levelled albeit 
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a 8 a inst the comrades in East 

who merely rejects 
K^lton as utterly unjustifiable is 
the matter. Arty form of 
fcijj y. n ^tween the two Germanics 
Wife r SU, P’ c * on ' n Fast cm Europe 
-vennans could once again be- 
L ** ,al contempl- 

8 through their own interests at 

|^° f ? hernal «»*- 

^fothe\y C has also been pul on the 

fl' l £ C r* American newspaper, the 
which in other cases 


usually checks statements by Moscow to 
separate the wheat from the propaganda 
chaff, this time recalled Hitler's demand 
for Lchensraum (literally: living space) and 
compared it with the Spielmnm, the room 
to move, which both German states are 
trying to establish, wedged ns they are be- 
tween the two superpowers. 

Although Germans on both sides real- 
ise that a "rc-mnrriagc is impossible", 
many succumb to the dream, or night- 
mare, of a reunited Germany. 

These Germans apparently “feel that it 
was their fathers who lost the Second 
World War, not themselves". 

The remark by the SPD’s top candidate 
in Berlin, Elans Apel, that the German 
question is “no longer an open issue” is the 
last thing we need. 

After all. there was no real need Tor 
such a comment. It cannot be assumeil 
that Ajvl wanted to allay fears ol revaneh- 

Budapest support for East Berlin; Bel- 
grade goes Into bat for GDR. — Page 3 

iisrn in the l-asl or in the West by stating 
that the German question, ix\ reunifica- 
tion, has been Hied away and is void of 
current relevance. 

Another effect triggered by A|hT.h 
statement has been to provoke the ada- 
mant commitments to reunification by 
conservative hard -liners. Alfred Urcggcr 
(Cl >11). for example, emphasised “that 
Germany still exists" and that there is a 
“German nationality", namely that the 
Federal Republic of Germany, which also 
covers Germans in the GDR. 

No-onc believes that the revival of this 
well-worn discussion will in the least way 
benefit rapprochement between the Ger- 
man states. However, it is obvious that it 
gives those who accuse the Germnns or 
sinister intentions plenty to talk about. 

A glance at the Basic Law of the Feder- 


al Republic of Ger- 
many reveals the ab- 
surdity of the whole 
dispute. In the 
preamble to the law, 
which came into for- 
ce in 1949, we find 
the following: “The 
whole German peo- 
ple is called upon to 
bring about the unity 
and freedom of Ger- 
many in free .self-de- 
termination." The 
Federal Constitu- 
tional Court inter- 
preted this sentence 
to be a “cal! for reu- 
nification" and bound all Federal govern- 
ments to make efforts to effect that reunifi- 
cation. 

This, however, has not in the past pre- 
vented the Soviet Union from accepting 
the Federal Republic as a partner in 
peaceful cooperation, not to mention 
Bonn's western allies. 

What is more, any suspicion that the 
current West German government intends 
to go it alone in any effort to reunite the 
two German stales can lie categorically 
ruled out. 

Foolish polemics of the kind now intro- 
duced into the discussion by Hans Apel 
only blur the issue. Any unbiased onloo- 
ker will find sufficient evidence that, when 
the government or the oposition talk of re- 
unification, they arc referring to □ "Euro- 
pean solution", a convergence between the 
two German stales which would be guar- 
anteed the support of Bonn's neighbours 
both in the East and in the West. 

Anyone who evdkes up the nightmare 
of a camaraderie between Bonn and Eafet 
Berlin also overlooks the motives of the 
East German party leadership. 

M's ultimate aim in cooperating with 



The spectre 

(Cartoon: Hand/ Frankfurter Allgcmvinc Zt-ilung) 

Bonn is not to achieve a reunification but 
to strengthen its own power. 

This leads to the contradiction which 
critics. in both East and Wes t would soon 
realise if they began arguing more rational- 
ly rather than emotionally. 

They claim that Germnns harbour n 
blind urge for reunification, which could 
transcend all existing realities. They un- 
derline, on the one hand, that such a reuni- 
fication is impossible, since - apart from 
the fundamental differences in (he social 
systems - the world could not tolerate a re- 
united Germany. Yet, on the other hand, 
they warn against such a reunited Ger- 
many, as if the Germans were nhlc to rees- 
tablish such a status aguinst the will of 
other nations. 

What Bonn and East Berlin are practis- 
ing at the moment is no more than detente. 

However, detente, the relaxing or easing 
of tension between nations, would still ap- 
pear to the rest ’ of the world to have the 
character of a conspiracy if these two 
nations happen to be German. 

Hans Werner Kdtenbuch 
(KoIeilt Stadi-Anzdger, 16 August 1984) 


T wenty-three years have passed 
since the Berlin Wail was built. 
Since then, the technical level of border 
security has become constantly better 
so that the number of refugees fleeing to 
the West decreases every ycur. 

The dismantling uf the automatic fir- 
ing devices on the inner-German border 
and the less indiscriminate use by the 
GDR border guards of their firearms 
cannot alter the fact that this border is a 
symbol of inhumanity. 

The existence of a wall and of “pro- 
tective" reinforcement devices stradd- 
ling the border between both German 
states is an expression of the extreme 
mistrust which still exists between the 
East German leadership and the people 
of the GDR. 

Although in comparison with other 
Eastern bloc slates the GDR has a high 
(and growing) standard of living this ba- 
sic mistrust has not changed since the 


Land that locked 
itself in and 
threw keys away 

Wall was built. The party leadership 
mistrusts the people, who are kept In 
tutelage, controlled and politically 
spoon-fed, and the people mistrust its 
leaders, whose promised it cannot be- 
lieve and which it has learnt to fear. 

Erich Honecker, once commissioned 
by former East German leader Walter 
Ulbricht to organise the building of the 
Berlin Wall, has tried to gain the trust of 
the people since he took over as party 
leader in 1971. 

He hoped that his economic policies, 
aimed at increasing the standard of liv- 
ing, and his Weslpolitik, his policy of 
cooperation with the Federal Republic 


of Germany, would make U easy to do 

so: ■••■■■■ 

However, what 1 enrages the people in 
the GDR most is that they are virtually 
imprisoned in their own country - Ho- 
ndeker has not changed this fact. 

The longer the wall stands, the less 
people on both sides of it believe that it 
will one day disappear. 

Even if Honecker wanted to pull it 
down, he would not dare do so. 

For if the citizens of the GDR were 
suddenly allowed to travel freely, many 
would stay In the West, not because they 
no longer want id live in East Germany 
(most of them have accepted the situa- 
tion there), but because they are dis- 
trustful of their leaders, who mighi just 
as suddenly reverse the decision. 

' It looks as if the East German leader- 
ship walled itself in on August 1 3< 1961 . 

(Frankfurter Atlgemeine Zciiung 
fur Deutschland. 1 3 August 1984) 
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EEC and central American states 
in an historic assignation 


T he first conference between foreign 
ministers of the EEC and Centra] 
American slates is to be in San Jose, the 
capital of Costa Rica, next month. 

There have been several postpone- 
ments for one reason or another. 

Together with the Central American 
states proper, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala, 
the four Comadora countries - Mexico, 
Columbia, Venezuela and Panama - will 
also be attending the conference. 

The EEC ministers parr will he ac- 
companied by delegates from Portugal 
and Spain. 

Europe hopes to demonstrate that it 
does not intend to steal away from, and 
is willing to accept, its fair share, its re- 
sponsibilities in Central America. 

The major initiative for this confer- 
ence was taken by West German foreign 
minister, Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher, who 
has been untiring in his efforts to turn 
this plan into reality. 

Genschcr will fly down to San Jose 
immediately after his appearance at the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York. 

The recent state visits to major Euro- 
pean capitals by the Presidents of Costa 
Rica and El Salvador, Monge and Du- 
arte, have added impetus to the idea of a 
Central American Conference. 

In particular, Napoleon Duarte lias 
emphasised the heed to revive the Cen- 
tral American Common Market 
fMCCA), set lip by Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guetemala, Honduras and Ni- 
caragua in 1 960. After a dynamic “take- 
off phase, which primarily benefitted 
El Salvador and Guatemala, the MCCA 
began to flag during the seventies. 

The old, and currently insignificant, 
Bank for Central American Integration 
might be able to invigorate develop- 
ments in this field. 

The Bonn Foreign Office will be pre- 
paring its topics for the conference over 
the next few weeks. Genscher is expect- 
ed to propose a cooperation model 
along the lines of the existing form of 
cooperation between the EEC and 
members of the Association of South 
East Asian Rations (ASEAN), Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, the Philippines,' Singa- 
pore, Thailand and Brunei. This coop- 
eration framework is viewed as very 
successful by Bonn. - 

For the fiy ? MCCA aiates, the EEC is 
second only to. the USA in its import- 
ance as a sales market and foreign in- 
vestor. 

In 1982 MCCA group imports from 
the EEC were worth DM9 10m. Their 
exports to the . EEC were worth 
DML,97Qm. • . 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
the most important trading partner for 

this group in the EEC. ; 

Last year, -West .Germany imports 
from these five countries amounted to 
DM98 2m,' exports to .DM380 m. 

West Germany’s most important ex- 
port partner is Guatemala, its most im- 
portant import partner El Salvador, 
Almost 85 per cent of imports from 
Latin America already either enter the 
EEC duty-free or are subject to, a tariff 
of .5 per cent or under. . 

The EEC, associated with more than 
60 countries in Africa, the Caribbean 
and the Pacific via the Lomg Conven- 
tion,; at the same time created a special 
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framework for cooperation with those 
developing countries not a parly to the 
Lomd agreement, the Generalised Sys- 
tem of Preferences. 

It has applied to Latin Americn since 
1971 and covers all industrial pro- 
cessedgoods (exempt of duty) and a 
large part of the agricultural and tropi- 
cal processed goods (either duty-free or 
a reduced tariff). 

Up to now, the Latin Americans have 
taken full advantage of the preference 
regulations granted them by the EEC. 

Between 1979 and 1983 the EEC 
provided assistance to Central America 
to the tune of DM 560m, most of which 
was in the form of financial and techni- 
cal aid or food nid at world market 
prices. 

Over the same period, the ECC pro- 
vided only DM 325m to South America, 
which shows that the ECC aid has 
placed greater emphasis on Central 
America. 


It is doubt fill whether the EEC will be 
able to go beyond the extent of previous 
payments in view of its currently 
strained hudget. 

In particular, Britain insists upon u 
realistic appraisal of the situation. 

A great dcul would suggest that dur- 
ing the pre-conference "briefing” at the 
beginning of September Germany’s for- 
eign minister Genschcr will advocate a 
cooperation agreement, which will com- 
prise greater development aid. 

The conference will be more of a sig- 
nal than anything else, a sign that the 
European Community will he attaching 
even greater importance to the Central 
American region in future. 

Costa Rica has already asked for a 
follow-on conference to be staged next 
year, which could put the Europeans 
under a certain pressure to take action 
rather than just make statements. 

The conference will also be discuss- 
ing the “File for Pence and Cooperation 
in Central America” drawn up by the 
Contadora stntcs. 

This paper is an attempt to establish a 
comprehensive basis for n peaceful so- 
lution to conflicts in Central America. 
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cunty. firmed forces, foreign oofa, * 
tcrnal policy by forming 
and control commissions”. 

i; i 'I |, wl'vlt, Central America,, 
try has yet i an Tied the document 
The greatest misgivings arc e)iDr( 
hy Nicaragua, which above all re 

any control of its military action. ' 

Hu? Central American Confab 
could attempt to lever Managua! rj 
cepting the paper, although iijJ 
doubtful whether Nicaragua • 
or indeed is able to, change the cook 

js pursuing. pherecan he no talk of chance when 

The North Americans are not aft lour media springs to the defence ol 
pail in the coulerence. Uptonovut* Germany. With us it is a question 
have been no official statements &„ [guarding our own interests and we 
Washington on the projected cotfi * happy when Moscow and Fragile 
cncc. ' use io concent rate their distrust on us 

However, Washington is knoii i f* but n,so 0,1 ,lu ’ ir *-*«Heaguci» in 
harbour an uneasy feeling about it u,Ber,in '" 

European initiative in an area shut WlrilKM words a leiuling economic 
regards as its own sphere of influence 3ars officinl in Budapest revealed the 
It cannot be ruled out lhai a Nicu ^ground to Hungary’s support .if 
gunn foreign minister - perhaps nei ^Germany in an article in the trades 
Greek forcicn minister - may in magazine Nepxava commenting 


An official explanation of Budapest’s 
support for East Berlin 


N egotiations for Spain and Portugal 
to join the EEC are to be complet- 
ed after six years of to-ing and fro-lng. 

The most difficult issue is the compli- 
cated one of farm produce. Progress Is 
still bogged down. 

However, by the end of September 
the complicated contracts must he 
ready to sign so that the Community of 
Ten enn become the Community of 
Twelve by the beginning of 1 98fi. 

This, at any rate, is the way the sche- 
dule is planned by the EEC heuds of 
government. 

However, it has almost become a 
matter of principle in the EEC not to 
meet deadlines, and even the holiday 
eager-beavering of EEC expert cannot 
rule out that this tradition will be un- 
held. 1 

It does show, however, that both 
sides are genuinely interested in seeking 
a solution to many outstanding prob- 
lems still facing the third EEC enlarge- 
ment (Britain, Ireland and Denmark 
joined the Community in 1973 and 
Greecein 1981). 

. T he,m | |j|i bogp .of contention during 
coming months will again be the EEC's 
Commbn Agricultural Policy (CAP)'. 

The Integration of the Iberian new- 
comers into the immensely complex sys- 
tem of market regulations is probably 
the most. ttic|ty issue for the treaties of 
accession. Negotiations on this point 
are still, bogged down in their early 
stages. 

; Above all, France is worried about 
the new competition for its own farmers 
from its southern neighbours. 

In the past, the government in Paris 
has used all possible diplomatic tricks 
to delay agricultural policy negotiations. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
on the other hand, feels that a south- 
ward enlargement; of the European 
Community, is definitely expedient both 
in term? of foreign and security policies. 

it is not that long since Spain and 
Portugal ousted their military rulers and 
established parliamentary democracy.. 


Brussels steps 
up pace on 
Spain, Portugal 

Ail admission of these two countries 
to the F.EC provides an opportunity to 
sire ugh ten these young democracies on 
Southern Europe. 

hi Spain's ease, Naio membership 
and its military integration within the 
western nllinncc arc also at risk. 

Madrid has made no secret of the fact 
that EEC and Nalo membership are two 
sides of the same coin. 

For Helmut Kohl und Hans-Dietrich 
Genschcr, therefore, there can only be 
one conclusion: the strengthening of 
western defence and the protection of 
long-term foreign policy interests must 
not be endangered by petty squabbling 
over agricultural policy. 

In the meantime, Francois Mitterrand 
has endorsed this view. Nevertheless, 
his government is still interested in 
turning the German interest in a speedy 
conclusion to the negotiations into fi- 
nancial gain'. 

In order to make the southward en- 
largement of the EEC an “acceptable’’ 
proposition to the French farmers 
wine, vegatable and olive growers are to 
receive new subsidies. 

In addition, Paris aims to block the ac- 
cess of the entry candidates to the EEC's 
agncuhural market for the first few years 

Spain and Portugal are to be compcn- 

Bn-Ksels 8 fmancial contribut 'ons from 

Money instead of trade - a consider- 
able burden for the - already over- 
stretched EEC budget; r 

And with the Federal Republic of 
Germany always in the from ranks when 
a paymaster is needed to foot the bills, 
the outcome of negotiations during the 
coming weeks could turn out l0 h e an 
expensive business for Bonn. 


statements which will meet wilh anti ^ altac ^ s on East Germany hy the 
live response in Washington. 'Wft Union and Czechoslovakia he- 
Even French foreign mini.ster.0jzi F of ils c,osur . ocolu,mic *i« with 
Cheysson. has strongly criiicisdif , ^ era ^ e P ll * 1 *‘ t ’' 
policies in Latin America. Informed sources in Budapest make 

One can onlv hope that t he morelir ^ ** crcl o{ ,hc r,icl *hal behind the 
sighted delegates at the conferencea P” lhis socii,1isl P rcss ■><»» *»n- 
steer clear ol any blaiantly anri-Au ccom,mic h,n 1,ls “ P'Hiticiil 
can waters. .... . ’ . 

Simbtti Review is that East Berlin is striving 
(t-i:uikiuru-i AUiK'iiK-ioefc. ^ pursue reform policies similar io 
iut lu-uiM-hLind.x Augitiii* i>.gj| Budiipesi. 1 1 ungiit y has round 

g ideal trading partner in Austria. 

poing doors for Hungary to Western 
The financial angle is nut the 4 ken and guaranteeing billions in 
risk-laden aspect ol ! : LC southward oils. 

largemeni. Ini Berlin would like to billow the 

1 he accession ol new members s te path in relations with the E-'cdcial 
only means an expansion nfiJiefin hfllic. 
imiiiily liui iilsn I ..■.Llinnirnial chaipi H> BW(llukr lhL .„ , h; „ 
its chiiKH-lvr. ■ I mac into Moscow's mill 1‘rniMic s 
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Inrtlic rich Ccnlnil l-.uropniM. . UaSovici puhliciilion, 

(irciiici imiK.ri.mc... will he «■* 'fag and then Moscow Have In- 
to regional and development policin- 
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vinces of Foil ugid, lor example. L. 

tenth of the level in a (iermancity. K*cn taking a keen in 

More and more ol the I-liC Lr 1 ,! n lhe wriingk over Bonn and 
will have to lie used to close this H c!” 6 ™ wwluding the last Blue 
Parity gap. 

Yet more important still is h^idhiie “Making their own 

that an expansion of the ' nclcad '»8 Yugoslav daily Vuliiiku 

will make the coordination and ^C - J . ,llc U,,nn visil of l i,sl 
sitin-makinc process even more ^rich Honetker, scheduled 

ous. -japusmber, is the concave mirror 

If ten partners find it impossible' . w hich the German Quest ion 
ugree on many issues, how are W . “ De observed, indicaling how far 
expected In reach a common deno^ between the two has 

tor7 ” ow ' ar ibis understanding is 

The political integration of the N » ant J desired. 

ommunity. as envisaged by ^ * llc d or drawn closer to eueh 
nauer and Schumann, recedes f^ > Jwiy years after the war the 
and further into the distance troubling the world again, 

new enlargement. / k V p I'orti&i that not only was 
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m cm.s thin there arc two currein*. 


belled Budapest's economic reforms 
and economic tries with the West as in- 
compatible with .socialist dogma. A si- 
milar process is taking place in East 
Berlin. 

Tile point of departure was the Krem- 
lin s efforts to bring about integration 
within Coinceon so as to deploy Lhe ex- 
port volumes of the “fraternal coun- 
tries’' lor the giant Siberian develop- 
ment projects. 

An economic affairs source in Bu- 
dapest described this ns an example of 
how his country had been badly hit: “We 
have manufacturing plant producing 
nothing but joint boxes for the Siberian 
natural gas pipeline. We supply Moscow 
on a rouble account and we have to re- 
fuse Arab orders that would earn us 
dollars, because factory capacities are 
fully used.” 

In order to protect its Western trade 
Budapest, at the last Cumecon summit 
conference in Moscow, obstinately did 
everything possible against the Krem- 
lin’s efforts to give top importance to in- 
tegral ion. 

Mic bum ended with a complete vic- 
tory for the Hungarians. They blocked 
the Russian's desire (o increase Hun- 
gary's export volume to the Soviet Un- 
ion from the present 47 per cent to 81) 
per cent, commenting that they would 
not he able to meet their obligations lo 
their Western trading partners other- 
wise. 

But the Hungarians did not gel away 
scot tree. I hey huve lo iiiereii.se their ex- 
port volume lo (he Soviet Union to 55 
percent. 

Hungary’s stubborn resistance at (he 
(’ninccon Conference gave Russia’s 
smaller partners a propaganda advan- 
tage which was made public in C’/ccIi 
newspapers. 


After praising the C'omecun resolu- 
tions, that involved economically fenc- 
ing Moscow’s satellites within the Soviet 
Union’s sphere of influence, the com- 
ment then continued, “the Socialist 
countries champion mutually beneficial 
developments in fertile trading relations 
with all stales, who are prepared for 
this." 

This propaganda advantage, accord- 
ing to the Hungarians, is not worth the 
paper it is printed upon. Whoever goes 
too far in trading rcluliuns with the 


West is hound to coine under fire from 
the Kremlin. 

“That happened lo us and it will hap- 
pen to East Germany that, for the mini- 
mum of concessions governing travel 
between the two Germanics, has for the 
second lime in a year hcen offered a bil- 
lion deutschcmarks in credit by the Fed- 
eral Republic." 

While Budapest and East Berlin have 
had to give each other mutual support in 
the newspaper war, Bucharest, surpri- 
singly. has held off from the skirmishing. 

Rumania's reward for this is an agree- 
ment with Moscow for increased natural 
gas supplies to cover the country’s ca- 
tastrophic energy shortage. 

Hungary and East Germany, because 
of their extensive economic contracts 
with the West cannot expect such a re- 
ward from Moscow. Grolig 

(Smiigurtcr Ztiiun}i. I I August 


Why Jaruzelski has taken a 
hard line against Bonn 

N othing belter shows the complete 
change in relations between West 


Germany and Poland that ther speech of 
General Jaruzelski on Poland’s national 
day. 

For Polish independence it was ne- 
cessary to slop “greater German expan- 
sion" under the pretext of efforts for 
German reunification, so as lo maintain 
peace in Europe. 

The tone of'lhese statements made to 
Bonn are reminiscent of the darkest pe- 
riod in the relations between the hvo 
countries after the war. 

It seems that the mutual normalisation 
treaty and the policies pursued bused on it 
during the 1970s hud unfortunately only a 
.surface effect on the quality of West Ger- 
man-Polish relations. 

The rapid decline in relations be- 
tween the two slates can he placed firm- 
ly id Bonn's door. It has been guilty of 
either a bright optimism Mint rcsujled in 
a triviulisntion, or an unwillingness lo 
face up to Ihc .situation. 
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Belgrade goes 
into bat for 
the GDR 

Jimmy Carter wanted to impose a boy- 
cott., because of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, while Helmut Schmidt and 
discard tl’I: sluing endeavoured in Mos- 
cow to keep the channels open and the 
dialogue going despite considerable 
tension. 

L.iist Berlin, .it cording to I’utiiika 
represents the .same thesis. 

‘ ‘I he Croatian magazine Start said: “Ji 
is clear that since the end of July Pravdu 
in Moscow has verbally attacked Bunn. 
hi a wziy that has not been seen since the 
f uld War, and accused Bonn of trying 
to undermine lias! Germany's sover- 
eignty and socialist system by political 
ami economic contacts and that the tar- 
get is Honccker.” 

7 he magazine regarded Budapest s 
discreet assistance of East Berlin as u 
new phenomenon in the relationship be- 
tween Ihc eastern European states that 
could coincide with Yugoslavia's own 
way towards Socialism and unlimited 
sovereignty- . 

Belgrade passionately opposes the 
so-called "Brezhnev Doctrine”, that li- 
mits the sovereignty of the East Bloc 


slates, and pursues nn independent for- 
eign policy as well ns ils own form of So- 
cialism in the East Bloc camp. 

The degree of Independence of (lie 
individual East Bloc states is n yardstick 
by which to measure ils own foreign 
policy. 

Start magazine says that it made the 
same mistake as the Kremlinologists in 
the Wqsi in its assessment of Honecker, 
and to support this quotes from a toast 
made during the visil of Andreas Papcn- 
dreou to East Berlin: “It would be a 
tragic mistake lo solve the world's prob- 
lems by military means, including the 
historical argument between Capitalism 
and Socialism. Such a way leads to the 
abyss," said Hrinccker. 

East Berlin has taken all Moscow's 
attacks calmly and has nol become inr 
volved in counter-polemics, according 
to Start because it holds West Germany 
responsible for “maintaining peace and 
the continuation of detente". 

The Start commentator sees Mos- 
cow's attacks on Bonn and East Berlin 
as only confirmation that ihfcrc are var- 
ious currents of opinion in the Kremlin, 
and in Lhe other Warsaw Pact states. 

“One thing is certain," said Start “the 
cooperation between the two German- 
ics does not conceal the danger of sud- 
den reunification and therefore docs 
not represent a move to destroy the 
blocs." Gustav Chahtpa 

(DerTugesspiege!; 1 5 August 1984) 


It is not valid lo say that the renewed 
nnti-Gcrman feeling in Warsaw is due to 
internal Polish factors. It may well he 
true that the Polish leadership Is trying 
to toy with reviving the ghost of "Gcrin- 
nan revanchism and revisionism" so as 
to stir up the unhappy Polish people to 
patriotism to distract them front a dis- 
liked regime. 

But the '‘German Question” played 
no role at all in the critical first year of 
martial law. The German Question only 
became an issue at the centre of media 
comment and foreign policy when there 
was a change of government in Bonn 
and when medium-range missiles were 
stationed on West German soil. 

Warsaw's anti- German campaign is 
also aimed at endearing the Polish gov- 
ernment lo Moscow. 

Poland was the forerunner In the cur- 
rent criticism of Bonn within the whole 
East Bloc. The connection between the 
stationing of the missiles and “revanch- 
ism and revisionism", first propounded 
by -Warsaw, was not taken up by Mos- 
cow until some time after. 

It is true to say that in the post-war 
period there has. never been such an 
identity of interests between Moscow 
and Warsaw as there is at the present. 

The new Bonn government has sup- 
■ plied the Warsaw regime with plenjy of 
ammunition by referring once more to 
the Oder-Nelsse Question and dis- 
covering the million-minority of Ger- 
mans on that side of the frontier and the 
wish that the Poles should allow them 
rights as a minority. ; . 

This would not have become so 'dra- 
matic. perhaps, were' It not for the Ger- 
man-German flirtation. 

Fur many Poles the understanding 
between the two German ie^ has paused 
more than just "goose pimples". The 
Warsaw government is doing all it can 
to impede the understanding process 
between the two Germanics because 
Warsaw fears that it will be eventually 
to Poland's disadvantage.. 

Nothing will be changed by Hans- 
Dictrich Genschcr when he visits War- 
saw at the end of the year, the first Nuto 
foreign minister to do so, and present 
constructive economic proposals to 
Warsaw. . 

The decline in West German-Polish 
relations is an unavoidable result of im- 
proved German-German relations. 

National interests make it almost im- 
possible to get out of this vicious circle. 

Harry Schleicher 

(SuiUgancrNachrichicn. 1 4 Augmt ]VS4j 
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FOREIGNERS IN GERMANY 


Time for the government to make up its 
mind and end the uncertainty 


T he West German government 
should either say that rhe laws 
governing foreign residents are to he 
changed or that they are not going 10 
be changed. 

Foreigners in the country cannot be 
expected to put up with indecision any 
lunger. 

They do not know what status they 
and their families will have in one or 
two years. 

Foreigners already have enough 
disadvantages in other fields. They 
should not become the plaything of 
party politics. 

Many of the Bmuie sliinder have be- 
gun an irresponsible competition with 
one another to see which is the most 
humane or which can reduce its share 
of foreigners in the population most 
effectively. 

In this respect support is in order 
for pressure by the Interior Minister, 
Friedrich Zimmermann, on the gov- 
ernment and the coalition parties that 
the coalition agreement drawn up in 
March 1983 be put into practice. 

Really, it should be taken for grant- 
ed that the minister responsible for 
this particular field takes the initiative 
and introduces a draft bill, especially 
since this was part of the coalition 
agreement framework. 

Nonetheless, Zimmermann's an- 


HflIner6taDt-3ln3ri0er 


nouncement that he wishes to present 
a bill in autumn clearly bearing his 
“signature" does trigger rather an un- 
easy feeling. 

In view of the discussion on foreign- 
ers and their legal status conducted up 
to now, it looks pretty sure that a 
shameful party-political dispute is 
about to break out. 

All sides look like putting on a poor 
show, even the advocates of the most 
liberal of regulations, who often turn 
out to be mere Pharisees. 

In the coalition there will again be a 
tug-of-war between the CSU and the 
FDP; the Opposition will totally deny 
the need to reduce the share of for- 
eigners living in Germany, emphasis- 
ing humanitarian aspects. They have 
their voters in mind here. 

The alarming inability of ail parties 
to discuss the issue of Aliens Law in 
the manner it deserves is not only ref- 
lected in the Chancellor’s hesitation 
to implement the coalition agreement 
in one or the other direction. 

It also becomes apparent in the at- 
tempts individual states to go their 
way in their legal rulings. 


J.JW ".■'Jr 



What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

i n°n r F* vw r’-TT' amvvers . ‘9 questions 

'"Yir , L T' Ge ™anYs independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 7 
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Thousands takleEMOGRAPHY 


the cash 
and go home 


The letter sent recently to Chancel- 
lor Kohl by the Minister-President of 
Budeti-Wiirtlcniberg, Lot liar Split h, 
calling for tougher controls iu Aliens 
Law is a typical case in point. 

In this context to mention the dict- 
ate of the Basic Law that the living 
conditions have to be the same in all 
Bundeslandcr would only bring a 
smile to his face. 

Or does the dictate only apply for 
Germans and not for foreigners? 

The positions taken by the various 
parties on this issue have already been 
staked out. There are no clear "cor- 
rect" nr “incorrect" lines of argument. 

All the more the reason to discuss 
the matter in a responsible manner, 
particularly when it revolves around 
the age at which the children of “Gas- 
larbeiter” are to be allowed to join 
their families. 

Interior Minister Zimmermann 
would like to see the maximum age re- 
duced from 16 to six. 

During the past parlies have been 
unwilling to discuss the whole thing 
properly, rigidly slicking to their par- 
ty lines. 

One thing is certain: no foreign 
child is going to find it ensy to integ- 
rate into German society if it arrives 
here at the age of ten or fifteen. Short- 
term economic gains may well be 
overshadowed by poorer job and gen- 
era! prospects. 

On the other hand, there is an irre- 
futable right that parent and child he 
allowed to live together. This is parti- 
cularly the case in a country in which 
murringc and the family are protected 
institutions. 

When weighing up the issue politi- 
cal parties should be able to set cer- 
tain priorities without being immedi- 
ately condemned by their rivals. 
Usually the scales are lipped in favour 
of the parent-child relationship. 

Test for coalition 

An informative discussion could be 
expected to provide a rundown of 
developments so far. Is the currently 
stagnating foreign population figure in 
Germany (4.4 million compared to 4.6 
million a year ago) an acceptable level 
for the Federal Republic or must a 
drastic reduction be effected? 

The whole discussion should not 
neglect the necessary efforts to integ- 

here 6 f ° rei8nerS Wh ° arc alrcad y 

Yet again the issue will be a test for 
the CDU/CSU-FDP coalition. 

It will be almost impossible to avoid 
bickering within the coalition. 

Success will only be possible if all 
sides show a willingness to compro- 
mise. . r 

Chancellor Kohl has already indi- 

?he e Fnp at h v S "T likcly 10 8U P port 
the FDP position than that of the CSU 

aTLandT C v°l hi! ° Wn Par,y COllea ^ 5 

A trial of strength may turn into a 

test for the coalition. 

Heinz- Joachim Melder 
(KSIner-Stadt Anzdger.- 1 7 Angusi 1 9 84) 


A bout 300,000 foreigners in ft 
Germany have accepted rn** 
lion terms offered by the' Bonn JH 
mem to return to their homo count* 
ihe offer includes a cash 
DM 10,500 plus DM1.500 fajjj 
child for certain categories ofworfol 
addition to rebates on social securf 
contributions. 


Population explosion: it may 
already be too late to act 



IZEIT 


a the good old days, when science 
L taught in a more illustrative way. 



gra 

were rejected. r ”‘)kh a pace 

Five thousand have taken ndvan^l^for example, is covered within a 
the advance financing of 70 percent^ I*" 1 P eriod - Countermeasures ure 
amount by the Federal Labour Office. ! ^ 100 late and disasU ’ r is ™mi" 
The rest is payable when they kj 1 

fulfilled certain conditions afterretm- with i,s almosl 4.8 billion 
ing home. i Sibilants is also rapidly approaching 

Foreign workers from non-EE! 1 eday on which it may lie loo late to 
countries were entitled to the onewd If acy effectiye measures to check the 
payment if they lost their jobs dueti; f^ ation upsurge, 
plant closure or bankruptcy beti«i ^ wodd Population Conference 
October 30, 1983, and June 30, 19^ ^ began August ft in Mexico City 
or were on short-time work during I 10111 10 ^ nd solutions to one of man- 
certain period. jfs most pressing problems. Ilow- 

Kar more were affected by rebatesrf 166 on, Y d,in S 11,1 the delegations 
social security contributions: ] 40,0^1 athe ^ countries attending the 
Of those, 1 20,000 were Turks. ' cference could agree upon was that 
Secretary of Stale Wolfgang mcJISUI res are required to 

Ihe Labour Ministry, arrived at thercl MelWcof world’s rising pnpu- 
of 3011,000 by including families. ^ 

Despite this success the Federal '^.81 least, was more than could he 
eminent sees no reason to take ihee years ago at the D»7 I Con* 
iiiativc to extend the law. said Vogt. l ? cld in Bucharest. While the 
As lie explained, the government hi! industrialised North insisted 
slated right from the start that its iott fyopulaliun growth in the South be 
lion was to pm an end to the wnii-ati ^ as siu ’ n lls possible, a radical 
see altitude which existed on ihe rep? ^ condemned this as a move to 
nation debate when the Schmidt pi; rP to South weak and the Noilh 
eminent was in power. ^reinforcing the existing ccoiiom- 

I 11 future, ihe government *ik between the two. 
placing less emphasis on financial if *hi* majority of developing 
ccntivcs to promote repatriation d 1,1,1 support litis view, they 

more on measures to enable an occupe *«*-ur at least chinned - that inpid 
tiniinl reintegration ol foreign J®* growth would help proside 
when they leliiin home. . : population. 

Here, mlvisoiy measures are jwt* ; action" was ih.iwn up. 

important as upgrading and initial S' ft 1' claimed has reduced the 
nuiicial assistance. lB, U annual growth rate Iruni 2.0 per 

Greater advantage is 10 be takencf a current level of 1.7 per cent, 
the existing reintegration agreeing] "population” became a prob- 
witli the Turkish government to helpfr; secondary or even tertiary ini- 

dividual repatriates to secure a meansrf «. 

livelihood back home. Bucharest conference the 

It is planned to draw up a similar agRfi ;™ s population has increased by 

nicnt with the Yugoslavian government ^ ■ oullion, and one of the hopes c.\- 

The integration of those fowl* J? 1 ! ,en years .ago has proved to he 
workers and their families who there is no New fnternation- 

iived here for many years is of prinutf nomic Order nor a North-South 
importance. 

The government will also be fu^E jransfer of technology and of 

ing on Ihe occupational and socWi®*t 15 Mill inadequate. Neither the 
gration of foreign youth in Germany J ^ fined states, the “Group of 77", 
per cent have no German school-lea^ OPEC have been able in im- 
certificatc and two-thirds do not i‘ ec * 1 ’.. economic lot of Third World 
vocational training or any form of . r fa- 
ther education. 9uile the reverse is true; the 


DM 90m are earmarked in th* 


or Ministry's 1984 budget for m K *; ^roomie recession, which began 
tion aid, five-and-a-hulf ,,,neS i . de ^ 1 crisis is the most visi- 
amount planned for 1 973. .. Lf 1 * 5 ® 01 * of the failure of develup- 

87 % „f the two million foreign *■■<*. 
ers either rcuuirc no work penm ^ )t J lars hness of reality has forced 


iwj ° dd has been hardest hit by the 

economic 


entries to ahundmi their dream? 


require no 

have a special work permit j tfrrmiiai — 

Vogt advocated a greater s,an< \\j n J. S ?* udl, ns and face up to the 
sation of administrative procedu : m future their population 

regards laws on the right of resident ; l rates will uutpace the growth of 
He strongly criticised the recent onomies and/or of their agrieul- 
Sion by IhcHcsse state govern*^ >P«. 

allow 16 and 17 year-old foreign _ ; j* ”gurcs describing the extent 
join their families. ( ^ only confuse the issue 


or eight million (United Nmioiis figure), 
or. as the World Bank expects, ten hilli- 
on |sy the year 205(1 of countermeasures 
are effective, otherwise 12 billion, is 
comparatively irrelevant. 

Wo just don’t know how many people 
there will he, or how many people 
could be fed if all the world's nvnilahlc 
•ood resources were to be optimally dis- 
tributed. 

A population density of 248 inhabit- 
ants per sqare kilometre as in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany would be disas- 
trous for a country in the Sahel region. 

No-one can say exactly whether Bra- 
zil, for example, has a population of 1 1 3 
million, or only 106 million, or 120 mil- 
lion. 

The dimension of global figures may 
well arouse political interest, but there 
are no global solutions so existing prob- 
lems. Countermeasures must be deve- 
loped in line with the specific features of 
any one particular region, its cultural 
background, religion, level of develop- 
ment and economic potential. 

The- population explosion, which be- 
gan after tile Second World War and 
reached its peak in the mid-sixties, is a 
problem lacing the world's southern 
hemisphere. 

The basic rule of thumb is: the poorer 
the country, (he more pronounced the 
growth of its population. This is partly 
due to the large number of children, 
partly i»» the '•accesses iu medical care, 
which have enabled people to live long- 
ei and reduced infant mortality. 

The first drastic warnings were issued 
by the demographers during tile early 
seventies. I ■.ven rapidly expanding econ- 
omies in Third World count tics, they 
claimed, would not he able to cope with 
ihe vast i net ease in persons (caching a 
woikingagc. 

^Harshness of reality 
has forced most 
nations to abandon 
their dreams* 

There would not be enough agricultu- 
rally exploitable land and the harvest 
yields would not match expectations 
due to the poor quality of soil or the 
lack of essential fertiliser and chemicals. 
Mass rural exodus would icad to the 
collapse of traditional supply struc- 
tures. 

Today, there are two primary demog- 
raphic problems facing the Third 
World: 

• 40 per cent of the population of the 
Third World are 15 years of age or 
younger and will soon reach an age in 
which they will undoubtedly have child- 
ren of their own, 

• the population has increased too ra- 
pidly to enable any significant improve 
ment in the standard of living. An in- 
creased standard of living, however, 
(providing support in old age) has al- 
ways shown itself to be the best form of 
birth control. 

A vicious circle emerges: because the 
population increases too fast, the stand 
1 liintin r.im'iinc Inw. and becausi 


-“'om only confuse the issue ard of living remains low, and because 

(Handeishiaii. 2 Aug u! . he world population amounts the standard of living remai s o , 

° Ver 6 billion by the year 2000. population goes on increasing. 



For this reason, all politicians try to 
emphasise the few exceptions to this 
depressing rule, which do indeed exist: 

• the higher the level of education - or 
in the Third World: the adult literacy 
rate, the greater the success recorded by 
birth control programmes, 

• the greater the degree of female 
emancipation (away from the model of a 
mother of many children), the lower the 
average number of children, 

• the more long-term and continuous 
the efforts to effect birth control, the 
greater the success, which only becomes 
apparent over a longer period of time, 

• the belter the medical care of new- 
born children, the more pronounced the 
decrease in births, 

• the more even the spread of even the 
smallest of economic improvements, Ihe 
more pronounced the reaction of falling 
birth figures. 

A hove nil, family planning measures 
can only then be successful of os ninny 
birth control methods as possible are pro- 
vided cheaply and their application ex- 
plained properly. 

With this end in mind, just under 90 de- 
veloping countries together accounting for 
‘>5 per cent of the Third World population 
have publicly subsidised programmes. 
I lowever, many experts feel that such ac- 
tion may have conic too late. 

For one thing cannot he denied: birth 
control takes time, us it must fight against 
ignorance and established traditions. The 
Chinese farmer thinks of his son, who will 
continue the long line of his own forefa- 
thers; the Mexican campesinu is told by 
rhe Catholic priest that the Pope bans both 
contraception and abortion; and Malthus 
still haunts the minds of many politicians: 
if a country cannot feed its hungry, the 
“people with no room to live" have a right 
to stake territorial claims elsewhere. 

Because ihe fight against the vast in- 
crease in the world’s population is also a 
true, in fact the greatest, revolution, name- 
ly the overcoming of traditional habits, 
compulsory measures do more harm than 
good. 

Jt seems strange that one of man's most 
pressing problems needs so much time to 
convince the countries affected - and in 
many coouniries time is running out fast. * 

It was the United States which destroy- 
ed the consensus in Mexico City, reached 
after painstaking efforts. The head of the 
American delegation, Buckley, proc- 
laimed the Reagan creed that a growing 
population need be no disadvantage (a 
statement with which all demographers 
would agree). However, he failed to add 
that the increased population must be 
economically and socially integrated. 

The crisis is not caused by the popula- 
tion increase itself, but by the speed at 
which it is taking place. 

This half-truth was then followed by a 


moral thunderbolt: Washington - which 
finances 40 per cent of international birth 
control programmes - wants to block the 
granting of all funds to organisations 
which tolerate abortion. Life is sacred, 
even if tens of millions starve. 

These words have caused considerable 
ill-feeling in the Third World. The farewell 
to developmental dreams was difficult en- 
ough; now, the other, more difficult, path 
of overcoming internal problems is be 
placed under the moral auspices of a 
country which the majority of developing 
countries blame for the failure of global di- 
alogue as well as for the debt crisis. 

For how else can this warning be under- 
stood? No international organisation 
preaches abortions as part of its pro- 
gramme; the United Nations don't even 
support (voluntary) sterilisation. 

A bow to the “moral majority" which 
Reagan hopes will return him to presiden- 
tial office on November 6, lias yet again 
aroused the suspicion of the Third World 
that the leading power in the North is not 
interested in genuine help. 

Yet tills help is urgently needed; region- 
al catastrophes are already inevitable to- 
day. 

The World Bank has issued calculations 
for a numher of countries: according to the 
standard forecast, which includes (he le- 
vel! ing-off of (he growth rales already re- 
corded, and according to an optimistic 
version, which is bused on the success of 
family planning programmes. 

India is one example: its current popula- 
tion is 7 17 million, and by the year 2050 
this figure will have reached either 1,513 
million (standard forecast) or 1,406 milli- 
on (2nd version". 

Or Nigeria: at present, a population fi- 
gure of 91 million, in twenty years 471 
million (standard) or 265 million. 

Or the conference’s host country, Mexi- 
co: today a figure of 73 million, its popula- 
tion will rise to 182 (standard) or 160 mil- 
lion by the middle of the next century. 

Even if all the figures forecast were only 
half of what they are: these countries will 
not be able to cope with their problems by 
their own efforts. 

A time bomb is ticking, not only for 
neighbouring countries but for the region 
and Indeed the continent as a whole. 

The conference in Mexico has been un- 
able to provide instant recipes for solving 
the problem, at most dogged calculated 
optimism and the lean consolation that a 
problem has been recognised and accept- 
ed. 

Asked whether it’s such a bad thing if 
the pond is completely covered by waterli- 
lies, our hypothetical lecturer answered: 
no, but what about the lilies which come 
after the pond is covered? - and what 
about those that are already there? 

Horst Bieber 

(DicZcil, 10 August 1984) 
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Reasons why the dollar remains 
the currency to go for 



I t's easy to explain the strength of the 
American dollar: “Where else would 
you pul your money7” ask American fi- 
nanciers. 

Wliai about in marks? The West Ger- 
man government has indeed brought 
considerable order into public financing 
and the Bundesbank, the central bank of 
issue, continues to apply its stability 
policies. ’ 

But hardly before the economy began 
to show signs of recovery there are In- 
dications of a slacking off. Develop- 
ments on the labour market do not look 
very hopeful. 

Or what about in yen? The Japanese 
currency is not yet international 
enough. Tokyo is not yet hilly linked up 
with international money markets. 

in sterling? Ten years ago an expert 
would have only smiled, but in the 
meantime, thanks to North Sea oil, the 
British currency is out of the cycle in 
which a weakness in one currency had 
its repercussions in sterling. Neverthe- 
less holders of sterling cannot sleep un- 
troubled. 

The Swiss franc? This is, of course, a 
hard currency, but its market volume is 
limited. 

When U w a question of investing 
sums in biifions there is only the dollar. 
The interest rates are good and the ex- 
change rate continuously rises. There 
will be no drop in the exchange rate, 
even in the months leading up to the 
presidential election in Novemher. An 
exchange rate increase is more likely. 

The dollar has increased 67 per cent 
in value since its low point in 1980 to 1 
August this year. 

Why? Because opinions on the Rea- 
gan government, as they affect the ex- 
change markets, are positive. 

The government is regarded as being 
strong, giving leadership, and economic 
policies are supported by Paul Volcker, 
chairman of the American Federal Re- 
serve, who, by controlling the money 
supply, holds to a stable course. 

Ronald Reagan and Volcker are sym- 
bolic figures, trusted throughout the 
world. They will give the American 
economy the locomotive power to drag 
the world economy out of recession; it is 
believed. ■ , 

These two have been able to give rap- 
id growth to the American economy 
while maintaining a low inflation rate 
and creating new jobs. 

Then come the critics, mainly from 
abroad, a reproach the Amercican Pre- 
sidem for the exceptionally large budget 
deficit (in the current year it will be 
SI 75 billion alone) that creates high in- 
terest rates not only in America but all 
over the world, impeding economic re- 
covery and overburdening the heavily 
indebted developing countries. 

The Reagan government's hopes that 
the promised decrease in taxes would be 
self-financing because the recovered 
economy would be the lively spring 
from which additional tax revenues 
would bubble, has not come about. 

Enormous defence spending pushes 
the deficit to record levels. But in terms 
of a. percentage of the gross national 


product the American budget deficit is 
smaller than in most countries in Eu- 
rope. 

It is no longer possible to finance the 
budget deficit with citizens' savings. 
Foreign money has jumped into the 
breach and helps fill the gap. High inter- 
est rates beckon. 

Reagan, an advocate of supply- 
oriented policies, who would not regul- 
ate the economy by public demand & la 
Keynes, has involuntarily become a su- 
per-Keynesian. ' 

The Americans are flexible and mo- 
bile. They will come to terms with the 
far-reaching changes in the economy, 
structural changes, quicker than other 
nations. 

The economy is growing at nn aston- 
ishing rate. 

Imports have shot sky high, exports 
have dropped back - partly due to the 
limited ability to buy by the heavily in- 
debted Latin American countries. 

To the budget deficit can now be 
added a deficit on current account. But, 
despite texthook wisdom, the dollnr is 
not weak. 

Smaller deficits on current account 
after the Vietnam War badly hit the dol- 
lar. Then a weak administration stood 
behind the dollar. Today the much grea- 
ter deficit on current nccounl is fin- 
anced without any trouble by a reserve 
currency. 

For investors the United Slates is a 
certain stronghold in an uncertain 
world. And for the past few days the US 
has become a kind of tax haven. Presi- 
dent Reagan made a tax proposal that 
should over the next three years bring in 
something like fifty billion dollnrs. He 
has nlso hade chnngcs to the lax oblig- 
ations of foreign investors. 

Until now foreigners holding Ameri- 
can bonds had to pay n thirty-per-cent 
withholding tax on interest earnings. In 
future these earnings will he tax free. 


Last year Xf> billion dollnrs from 
abroad were invested in America. With 
the abolition of the withholding tax this 
will prohnhly be much more. 

This cash inflow will he from people 
who are unhappy with their own gov- 
ernment who fear the taxman generally. 

The American government expects 
there to be a pressure on interest rales 
because of (ills inflow of capital. 

Without capital from abroad, the gov- 
ernment maintains, prime rate would he 
from one to two per cent higher. At the 
present 13 per cent it is probably al- 
ready too high. 

The American currency is for many 
incomprehensible because of these ba- 
sics, and the expectations that things 
will stay as they are for the next few 
months until after the presidential elec- 
tion. 

American bankers believe lhal the 
upper limit is DM2.92 which will he at- 
tacked a few times by the Amcricnn dol- 
lar until the financial world is convinced 
that this limit cannot be pierced. 

According to the Wall Street Journal 
the bets are 2(1 to 80 that the rale will go 
higher, eighty for the reverse move. 

Does anyone expect an exchange rate 
drop? The Federal Bank does hold the 
view that it is possible that the rale 
could move downwards. The figure of 
DM2.90 is too high, it has been suggest- 
ed. The dollar would still he strong at 
DM2.60 or DM2.50. 

Experts do not rule out the possibilit- 
ies of movements between these figures, 
enused by changes in the rale of Ameri- 
can economic growth. 

I here is only one development that 
could result in panic selling of dollars 
according to the Federal Bank: if Walter 
F. Mondale made it into the While 
House against till predictions. 

We in West Germany do not have any 
reasons to complain about the strong 


T he dollar’s climb to almost three 
dcnisch marks has made headlines 
way beyond the economic pages of a 
newspaper. 

As in the 1970s, when the dollar was 
at its lowest point, people from all walks 
of life are watching the daily exchange 
movements and wondering what effect 
the moves will have on the West Ger- 
man economy. 

The dollar at DM2.90 is at its highest 
point. for ten years. Then, as a consent 
ence of the Vietnam War, inflation and 
a lack of confidence the dollare 
dropped to DM1.7062. 

As in the “good old days'* many Am- 
ericans can now afford to travel abroad 
at relatively little cost, while West Ger- 
mans with a stagnating income can only 
dream about the expensive “Wild West". 

The effect on West Germany's indus- 
try will be more lasting than the effects 
on America’s relatively modest tourism. 
In the main the low value of the mark is 
welcomed by exporters. 

Although only a small proportion of 
exports are handled on a dollar basis 
the currency depreciation in exports is 
obvious. The increase in demand is 
based on the favourable American 
economy. 

While total West German exports on- 
ly increased five per cent in the first five 


Exchange rate 
pleases 
the exporters 

months of this y£ar, exports to non-Eu- 
ropean countries rose 51 per cent. In- 
creases of 57 and 62 per cent were re- 
gistered for the US and Canada. 

The motor industry, the largest ex- 
port industry, reported an increase of 
deliveries to North America of 54 per 
cent betwen January and May this year. 
This gave an export share of lfi per 
cent. 1 

Engineering, afler cars the most im- 
portant export industry, was pleased in 
the main with the high dollar exchange 
rate. America, after France, is the lar- 
gest customer for West German engi- 
neering with a value of DM63 billion 

“Our position has considerably im- 
proved." sa,d Alexander Batschari.spo- 

tentan for. the Wes. German engineer- 
ing and plant construction association. 

the „ weak mark has also had a 

LanAm 'V* Third World 
Latin America where West German in- 
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data 

Bid to control 
motor 

rehicle records 

hf Federal Ministry of Transport is 
to present special data protection 
^laiions for tile central vehicle regis- 
ist the Federal Office for Motor Tnif- 
Flensburg in September. 

His is the first time a Federal aul bor- 
as complied with the call by the 
til Constitutional Court issued in 
court decision on tile permissibility 

dollar. West German industry isi^ra^isiry spokesman said, the 

us wares well m America with a pAjd Traffic Act would have to be nl- 
ndvnntagc. Ins. of course, true, C, accordingly, 
imports that have to be paid in doli^nie draft bill attempts to regulate the 
01 .|* rc dcarcr * but this will Hvjj 0 f the Flensburg vehicle register, 

emporarily adjusted for the ecoaea has been extended to form an 
as a whole by a drop in raw mate* ^omcaily gathered Central Traffic 
pnccs ' ttaiiion System (ZE VIS). 

It would he inappropriate to wiiHiis computer contains information 
plain about the strong AmericandoJi mbemore than 30 million ears regi.s- 
hecun.se of the West Germany ecosatd in the Federal Republic, including 
my. We can thank the strong America Issse-plnle numbers, chassis numbers 
dollar for what is happening ii il| ^addresses mul dates of birth <>l vehi- 
world eeonome and currency sysm Awiters. 

People forget alt too easily that it is < b addilian. the i [cubing couiputei 
the weak American dollar. hsuoredtlic ear insiii a nee numbers of 

down by inflation, that brought atatomitt’o million mopeds as well as de- 
sevore crises in the world eainomjii! jik of 5HH,t)00 withdrawn driving li- 
the international currency system. ««i. 

In the l‘)70 s people wondercdki > According to statement-. by the Mm- 
Ihe currency system could be od ft . 90.CHH* inquiries are matte each 
functional, although the dollar q both written form and by tele- 
sick. / j *. mainly by the police, the courts 

Do we remember such aiddtvta ^^niMratise derailments dealing 
the “subsidy account'' that wuuldsd ^'hctiftences. 
up dollar surpluses? transport Mmistiy plans to 

a number nl departments iliiccl 
i uN.cn, ah. gurrencysyari b„™ ZI;VIS ,.. Illlal jml „ s 

£ rn I ”* »'"> mini.™ 

dollar is still the currency for lradf.n ^ 

vest men l and reserves. So long as lit 1 n.' ,• . . , , ,, . 

.. ° IK police, the l edeial Bolder 

dollar is hcnllhv the world Gcomjaj a , . , , . , 

...in ■ ... . ( ,-_.v ( , 1,,1 'iitxfiaedupai iiu , iiisaiKlregis- 

wil] limetion well. We miulii ff . . , . , . . 

our peace with the siruiig Amerim ! + ( (0 . 1 1 ll , 1 , 11 l,p ° 

•loll;',. «„,,, ■//!** "T a,ul Wl " w :,W 7" ,l " 

' lltf .. “fc information tlu-v seek on 

U)n-/.-«i.ioAu^ii^.j rttcrmi]lul 

method has already been tested 
Wl) police departments m 
dusiry competes keenly with the lfi ttfr-Wiinicmbcrg ami bv the I e.icr.il 
nese and Americans. ! Police Office. 

Hie same is true lor the chemical*^ filter persons wishing io obtain in- 
dustry. Ail industry association spots tnaiiun will si ill base to ask in Mens* 
man said that the competitive position b> first; fur example, cur insurunce 
been improved not only in North Ama* ^P^nics, tax offices, scientists, roatl 
but also in the Midi He and Far East. ; casualties or their relatives. 

Between May and June there was® environmental protection organis- 
increase of deliveries to the USA** 

Japan of 5(1 and 4b per cent, ,es,i and information services will 
overall export increase of 24 pel f* 


This trend hud been maintained in^ 
according to th industry spokes^ 
Hxpurts to the US were now 6 P cfC * 
of total exports as opposed 44.91® 
cent a year ago. 

But the exchange rate that favoitj? 
ports makes managers tremble. ® 
ask if the high US dollar and tta* 
proved US economic position is *** 
lasting or not. Good foreign n* 3 " 
can suddenly fall apart with an 
night drop in the dollar. 1 

The engineering and pl“ nl conS !!rf 
lion association has other L ar v'j 
from advantages brought about Wt 
exchange rate. . j 

West German industry has achi«M 
certain position in the American 
ket, hut there is considerable 
within the American industry 10 | 

ence Washington to curtail trade. 

tHrcfm.rNjihmhu-n.JAuif^ 


■Mso be allowed to ask for information in 
rlensburg, but will not be granted direct 
access to the computer, the Transport 
Ministry assured. 

Data protection experts have ex- 
pressed their reservations about the di- 
rect aeeess of certain authorities. 

l herc should be clear guidelines to 
decide who can gel what kind of infor- 
mation from the computer. 

Another disputed aspect is the so- 
called IMnquiry. for which the authority 
nr depart nienl seeking the information 
•cuds in the person's name and the com- 
puter spits out details of all the vehicles 
registered lor that particular person or 
company. 

Transport Minister Werner Dollingcr 
gave the assurance that this P-inquiry, 
which met with a particularly critical re- 
sponse by the Dnta Protection Commis- 
sioner, would only be npproved if the 
Ministry of the tnicrior regards it to be 
essential. 

The Uata-protcction commissioner 
from Hesse, Spiros Simitis. criticised 
the P-inquiry as. together with the direct 
access granted, this would allow an un- 
controlled access to basic data on more 
than half of Germany’s adult popula- 
tion. 

A central national register would thus 
be set up through the backdoor. 

dpa 

(MriniutviTsi'hi- ANgcim-im-, x Aiigusi l ( >H4) 


Number of information banks 
doubles within a year 


r J' he number of data banks worldwide 


has dnuhlcd 
under 2.tK)U. 


within a year to just 


According to a statement by the 
Frankfurt-based Schimmclpfeng infor- 
mation service burenu, new companies 
in this field are springing up like mush- 
rooms every day. 

They are all specialised in evaluating 
publications and providing information 
for their specialist clientele. 

Up to 14,000 new specialist public- 
ations swamp the information market 
every day, a quantity which no single 
"data banker" can survey without some 
kind of technical aids. 

The creation and expansion of data 
banks, therefore, is closely interlinked 
with developments in the field of mic- 
roelectronics. 

The increasingly efficient datasto- 
rage systems arc rapidly edging paper 
out of archives and libraries as an infor- 
mation carrier, new systems saving ma- 
terial and space. 

Alongside the vast information sto- 


rage capacities, the decisive advantage 
of a data bank is the speed with which 
stored information can be retrieved. 

The system is based on special com- 
puter programmes. If a data bank user 
desires information on a ceriain lopic, 
he feeds in certain key words and the 
computer combs Its way through the 
stored information. 

The range of information covered by 
data banks has become so immense that 
a number of information brokers, as 
some brokers of the “raw material infor- 
mation" call themselves, have esta- 
blished themselves on the market to me- 
diate between clients and data banks. 

Most of the clients are medium-sized 
companies, which have neither the spe- 
cialist knowhow, nor the necessary 
technical ^equipment to use the data 
banks directly. 

One of the most well-known German 
data banks, the Legal Information Sys- 
tem (JURIS), has been made accessible 
to general public. ^p a 

(Kolncr Sindi -An zci^er, v August 1 984) 


Push-button instant law for 
lawyers and the public 


A legal dutu-hauk system has been 
developed with the aim of simplify- 
ing the law ini built lawyers and the pu- 
blic. 

Anyone will be able to pay to gel up- 
lo-thilc information about laws and re- 
mi Lit ions at the push of a button. 

Si> t:u. 450,0011 items have been en- 
tered including laws, administrative re- 
gulations mid court decisions. 

Mute entries are planned and a innre 
extensive system of cross-referencing is 
intended to make liic system more so- 
phisticated. 

The hank has been developed after 
ten veins ol research and development 
work by the Federal Minisliy of Justice 
in Bunn. 

The ultimate aim is io make the legal 
system simpler, more transparent and 
more reliable. 

However, as Federal Minister of Jus- 
tice, Hans Engelhard (FDP) points out; 
“man is not to he replaced by the ma- 
chine". Decisions made in future will 
still he made by human beings. 


“There will be no court judgements 
passed by a computer”, he stressed. 

Data retrieval begins typing in a num- 
ber of key words. JURIS, us the system 
Ims been named, then finds the relevant 
court material, court decisions and legal 
literature in the twinkling of an eye. ' 

For example, if .someone made an in- 
quiry as to whether the purchase of n 
toupee is tax deductible as extraordi- 
nary expenses, JURIS would inform the 
person inquiring of the decision by the 
eleventh senate to the Diisscklorf Tax 
( 'ourl that it is in ease of “circular loss 
of hair”. • ■ 

The key words needed in this particu- 
lar case were U lnupee", “costs" and "ex- 
traordinary expenses". A1 the same 
lime, the information on the court deci- 
sion was accompanied by a statement 
that 21 “toup£e" cases, 30,1)00 "costs" 
cases and 675 “extraordinary expenses" 
cases are stored. 

The development of JURIS since 
1973, which apart from the Ministry of 
Justice was also backed by the Minis- 


tries of Finance and Labour nnd Social 
Affairs as well as the Federal Supreme 
Courts, has cost roughly DM9ilm. 

Over 60 parliaments, courts, minis- 
tries, universities, professional associ- 
ations and lawyers were linked up to the 
system during the tesi phase. 

In line with a Federal government de- 
cision, (he system will now be organisa- 
tionally seperated from the Ministry of 
Justice and turned into a GmbH (limit- 
ed liability company) with Federal par- 
ticipation next year. 

Minister Engelhard feels (hut the pro- 
duction and distribuiion.tif specialist in- 
fo r illation should be handed over to the 
private .sector.. After its initial support 
in helping to gel the project underway, 
the federal government will now restrict 
Its invulvcmcni to protecting public in- 
terests. 

To begin with, JURIS will he located 
in Bonn. The decision on its final loca- 
tion >vill be taken in autumn. Berlin, 
Kassel, Trier and Saarbriickcn have al- 
ready filed their applications. 

Preliminary calculations estimate that 
a. 1 5-minute inquiry, in. which a “host of 
information can b$ gathered”, will cost 
between DM20 and DM30. 

Stefan Hey deck 
(Die Well. 211 August 1984} 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



^Deutschen 

^Ctelerwforbahjnrj • 
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CTM 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany. DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlpgshaus . 

Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51)33661 
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Race begins to exploit the Antarctic, 
but how will the Antarctic react? 
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P olitical and economic interest in the 
Antarctic has increased in the 
search for sources of albumin, mineral 
raw materials and energy. 

There is also an increased interest in 
the global relationship between the 
geology and climate of the region. This 
has prompted scientists to get more in- 
volved with Antarctic research. 

These points were made by Gotthiff 
Hcmpel, director of the Alfred Wegener 
Institute for Polar Research, Bremer- 
Itaven and coordinator of the interna- 
tional biological Antarctic programme 
BIOMASS, the starling point for the 
opening up of the treeless icc-waste and 
the background for (lie increase in West 
German research activities in the re- 
gion. 

It is not clear what resources lie un- 
der the Antarctic ice wastes, what can 
be expected of human interference with 
the region's sensitive ecology, and what 
effect climatic changes in the ice wastes 
in Antarctic would have on the levels of 
the world’s seas. 

Antarctica is one and a half times the 
size of Europe, and the race for its natu- 
ral resources has already started. 

West Germany is officially in this 
race since signing the Antarctic Treaty 
in 1979, which has now been signed by 
27 nations. 

After holding off for years the Scien- 
tific Research Ministry has invested 
DM300 million for the establishment of 
the two Antarctic stations, Georg von 
Neumayer and Filchner, for the con- 
struction of the research and supply 
vessel ‘‘Polarstern" that was put into 
service 19 months ago, for two survey 
and transport aircraft and setting up the 
Alfred Wegener Institute as a research 
and coordination centre. 

As Hempel said it is about "the inves- 
tigation of the world's last extensive, un- 
developed Continent and Ocean that 
make up a tenth of the earth’s surface." 

West German Antarctic research is 
concerned with the geology of the ice 
wastes and the Continent's emergence 
from the continent Gondwana that in- 
cludes also South America, South Afri- 
ca, India and Australia. 

Scientists are hoping that under the 
3.5 kilometre thick layei'of ice they will 
find a wealth 6f rdw materials: ' '* ■ 

has been established, according to 
the scientists,' that there are abundant 
deposits of iron ore in the east Antarctic 
and small resources of copper on' the 
Antarctic peninsula. 

It is believed that under a thin layer of 
ice major deposits of nickel, chromium, 
vanadium and platinum will be found 
The scientists also hope that in the seas 
off the continental shelf and in the west- 
ern Antarctic oil and natural gas will be 

discovered,. It has been established that 
there is coal in the inaccessible moun- 
tainous terrain. 

An international convention is cur- 
rently being drawn up to regulate the 
exploitation of the region's resources 
although, as Gotrhilf Hempel admitted^ 
the time was a long way off when the 
raw materials in the Antarctic could be 
used. 1 ■ 

; There are already difficulties with se- 
ven signatory nations, including Britain 
whose claims in the region have been 
put on ice. London claims a privi lined 
position. e 


frankfurter Rundschau 


West German scientists hope to coine 
to some conclusions on the effect 
worldwide of the dynamics of sea ice 
from a study of the inter-change of in- 
ti uenccs between the atmosphere, sea 
ice and water. 

Gotthilf Hempel explained that in the 
seas of the South Pole there was a great 
build-up of ice in autumn and winter ex- 
tending over 20 million square kilome- 
tres. which was reduced to three or four 
million square kilometres in summer. 

But over long periods the area of 
pack-ice has declined affecting the ex- 
change of heal between the ocean and 
atmosphere. 

Regular measurements have esta- 
blished that the crust of the Filchner 
shelf ice has been reduced hy a kilome- 
tre a year over the past twenty years, it 
is not clear yet if there has been" n slight 
increase in air temperature with a rise in 
sea level that lets shelf ice flow more 
swiftly, or if there has been an increase 
in the mass as a whole (more precipita- 
tion than loss of ice). 

Calculations have indicated, Hempel 
says, that over a period of 200 years the 
shelf ice in the west Antarctic will dis- 
appear. The resultant rise water level 
would be enough to Rood Holland and 
part of north Germany. 

Until now it was difficult to mnke 
predictions because of the complicated 
condenser reaction system that exists 
between air, sea and ice. Scientists hope 
to learn more using satellite technology 
that can produce pictures of ice caps, 
clouds and the ground temperature, and 
provide important data on the exchange 
process. 

According to Gotthilf Hempel the re- 
search vessel, Polarstern, “the best there 
is available at the moment’' will consid- 
erably extend research possibilities on 
sea ice. 


lion is how sensitive are the Polar re- 
gions to environmental pollution, n cen- 
tre point in the research, and to whnl 
degree human interference in the com- 
plicated ecology of the Am a relic causes 
harm. 

A dominating factor is the breeding 
grounds of krill (phosphorescent 
shrimps) in the Antarctic, whose esti- 
mated total weight indicates that they 
are the most prolific creatures in the 
world. 

In 1981 the West German research 
vessel Walther Herwig discovered a 
concentration of krill of many millions 
of tons. As a basic food krill is the 
warm-blooded creature of the region. 
One-hundred ton whales, in particular, 
feed off the vast masses of krill, because 
they have to take in their food require- 
ments for a year in 1 20 summer dnys. 

Rolar researchers are calling for in- 
ternational regulations governing the 
farming of krill, the albumin reserve of 
the world's oceans. 


» —hSK.'Saj telecommunications 

human beings can do wm 

Ariane launch puts Europe right 
into the satellite business 


uca 

human beings can go as krill con^ 
til competition with others who lb 
the species. c ' 

The international BIOMASS 
gramme should provide more reJJ 
information on the food chain that 
tends from plankton to krill i 0 
mals. Only then will it he possibfc^ 
timate the consequences of fishiJ 
Antarctic waiers. 


unis Ihc m far .he . 1 , Mural 
ol the South 1 ole region, the scarchfi 
metals, energy and additional 
foods. 

The Treaty is designed to govern, J 
search into the ice wastes fur pc*; 
purposes. Military activities, nuclt, 
tests and storing nuclear waste ate & 
bidden as is the exploitation of ft 
seabed. ^ 

The signatory slates are 


j l0 European communications satel- 
igtuve been put into orbit hy Ariune 
The Antarctic Treaty of 1961 B |tl»e European space rocket. Another 

"" ^orders for satellites to be put into or* 

ifittie dependent on the success or 
bunch. The satellites, France's Te- 
lia | and Europe's ESC’ I , were pul 
orbit from Kouroii, in French Guiana. 


obliged' 


■be United States is beginning to sit 
r upand take notice of the European 
crocket. Ariane. following a long 
’£*{ of successful launchings. 

Vbereas the space shuttle has been 


.... - - _ -"b“i| niKitaa tin. ■y 11 '-'' **v^i 

abide by I lie Treaty until the beginnq tad by several major hitches over 
ui ■ S ’ * n,t [I* erc is already i ( nasi few months in its efforts to 
sidcrable international discussion jamort satellites into the geo-station- 


righlsnnd responsibilities. 


The research institute in Bremen ijiue has been flying from one success 
en will use the intervening limefoit jilenexl. 

luMsivu rcsuiMTh in Ihc Saudi Pole.:!, jj^pamcul:.. ,h, r in ,hc fl.ee for 
, , irc ° K 1,1,11 L 1 lc ls as uncen *iiii ^Americans, since they are currently 
C ( Manfred fhisemm Vpng to gel the biggest slice of the ra- 


assport satellites into the geo- 
rj orbit 36,000 km above the earth. 


(l-riinkluiu-r HnndM-hiiu.;i Julih^ 


German opinion divided on 
Law of Sea Convention 


of 


?rrinffurtfr^llgcnieinf 

lining imi uim<i<u«n 

-It *«»'/. m-..' • 

T here is considerable difference 
opinion over whether West Ger- 
many should sign the Law of the Sea 
Convention. 

So far 132 stales have signed the 
agreement, which was finalised m the 
end of 1982. 

The Bonn Opposition wants West 
Germnny to sign. Diplomatic circles say 
the Foreign Office is In favour, too. Bui 
the Economic Affairs Ministry lias 
doubts. 


They say dial private sector's abiln 

, , - .., * ... . tiling in i lie II 

o lake pan mil he ... severe y ta* lfefclol „„ Iht . e..i.sii..eii..n 


I 


that it will have little interest in imtt 
ing money. 

But the govern me til could also notp 

along with establishing an intcrnalioiil|-A]) an j K mirou 
body to handle deep-sea mining, to it 


pdiveloping market lor the launeh- 
jliofiflocomnuinicaiions satellites. 
American claims that the i cusnhic 
^transporter would min out to he 
li cheapest launcher system, unrival- 
[[]iD)wherc in the wm Id. ate no longei 
It heard. 

European successes are mainly due 
persistent efforts by the French. 

>f a 


jpean launching system despite tin 
?Jed setbacks in attempt to launch 
pta Eum-rockets in Wnomeru (Aus- 
( French (miaou) 


The government, which is to an- 

Th„ ic , i . . nounce its decision soon, is nlaeucd hv 

• e re hl ? h mast al tllc Gcor S doubts nboul the deep-sea niinine nru- 

.on Neumeyer station eases the regular vision? ^ ^ 

w S t' a fivsx;!:a,s islr A v cco : h din ? . ,o 

network for medium-term weather nre- « ^ , au ^ 0 " l . les ’ economic mining will 
dictions. ^ !'° !? e n oss, ble under the proposals and 

The third and rriosl fascinating ques- ^ Z doe^kcp'l “ rc8 “ ,1 “‘ : ‘ hC 
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earlier seventies. 
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M. T,' M’f r 1 !' " » * in wllicl. I.umpc invcslcl 

lie lliiril World s .Iciicuul fur l « afalhul hcucf.ud link- 
dirigistie world i-cimnmk' order. Sim-nUk i 
The I'orcign C mice sees a pragma*' 
solution in the signing of the 

Signing would nol mean agreeing talk a of the c, u V X y J-V“ r 

regulations concerning '? 

ing. It could be signed with (he clean* ^ Cpuhl,c I™ 

ervulion that the decn-seu minings* * , 
lion needed eorreclion. ■■Wnf ihc Uumpean launehing 

The W«| (Jermnn pwemuffll « ™ Bunrnnleed. mainly lw- 
exercisc considerable influence M aEwnwrmgfy misled on 

by signing. Bonn has a place inttelj m “ rc ^tmoi.s of 

paralory commission in the Lawof^ 

Sea Conference. 

The decision about signing the r^- '™ ,,c J W{ls talceii in 
cation could then he left open. — 

A Foreign Office statement says pnyhmd capacity of 

hy signing “we would have a fo ° l ^ jj 1 110 lulwfifants fur a transfer 

m under 2.CMKI kilograms 


ny signing "we would have a io«*r ^ 1 

door without ha ving passed through geo-stationary t»rhn com 


Incase of Ariane 1 . was successfully 


In Bonn the view is that Ihere is ..m™. 
plenty of time to change the regulation ; f Ananc 
concerning deep-sea mining. HbJ ^ licgi nn mg of August, 

mated that the seabed cannot be SujJ? e,y ,>r launchers is based on 
ited for minerals until al least the 1 “ ^ "at each weight category of sa 
or even the turn of the century. have a enr responding 


■sea it was assumed that decp-sca 
would begin in the 1980s. 


Zip Code 


Pleeso return the completed order form to* : 


a playload nf 1 . 5 U 0 kilo- 


cautiously reached an agreement ■ jr^ satellite into sprite weighing 
seven other countries lhat have “(^. ogrBnis using a launcher rocket 
sea mining interests, amplifying the ^ n lake 
of the Sea Convention. _ j - 

These countries have held then^Jj ^ is clever commercial strategy 
mutually duly bound not to ,Dl . i^vgot the Americans worried. 

the opening up of working fields- 2 is a slightly modified ver 

(F»nUuoerAll gl 'mcin 7^ A t|anc , wj|h „ jncrcu>C( | 

fur Dcui'chlnoJ. v Aug W enlarged fuel capacity, add 


jk final decision to build Ariane 2 
; Ananc 3 was taken in 1 ‘>80. and 
5*4 in 1982. 


In the debates on the new hear such load. Within 


"■ -titp , "vm sue li loan, mmiii 

ID '^ 'ifcii a!e 8* >r ics ; the satellites are then 
i 10 the launcher rockets used. 

Ml hit ! •. ... 


The West German government W < example, it would be a waste to 

— 2?" I SM-lKi* .. - I.:.... 


ing two-and-n-hnlf metres to the rock- 
et’s length. 

The only difference between Ariane 
2 and Ariane 3 is that the latter lias two 
additional solid-propellant rockets. 
Ariane 4. with only slight alterations to 
its predecessor Ariane 3. is expected 
to he launched in summer 1986. 

Apart from the desire to develop 
Inuiiclicr systems to cater for varying 
capacity categories there was a second 
important reason for increasing 
Amine \s size: the telecommunications 
satellites are becoming larger and 
larger, necessitating more powerful 
rockets. 

Ariane I , for example, was only just 
able to hear the weight of the interna- 
tional communications satellite Intel- 
sat V. However, the load capacity was 
no longer sufficient for Intelsat VA, 
which was 2,0(10 kilograms Itenvicr. 

Ariancspace, the rocket’s marketing 
company, has therefore had to miss out 
on flights. Whereas Ariane I was used 
f«»r Hie launching of two Intelsat V sa- 
tellites in October and March, Ameri- 
can satellites arc being used for the 
next Intelsat VA sutellitc flights. 

However. Intelsat has already de- 
cided to come hack to Ariane as soon 
as Ariane 3. which has only been flown 
once, has been adequately tested and 
proves its reliability. 

This "loyalty" on the part of the in- 
ternational company Intelsat can he 
tegarded as one ol the Lunipcuns’ 
greatest successes. 

An American company lias already 
applied to Ariancspace for a launch- 
ing; At ah, a (’niiudinn and an Italian 
telecommunications satellite are also 
on Ariane’s list. 

lip until 1987, 28 flights have been 
hooked with a total order value or 
about 6.5 billion French francs. 6(1 per 
cent by F.uiopeans. 


The orders al- 
ready booked can 
only be handled if 
ihc space station at 
Kourou is ex- 
tended. At the mo- 
ment. there is only 
one launching pad 
there, which means 
that a second rock- 
et cannot be made 
ready for flight be- 
fore the first one 
has taken off. This 
means that at most 
six rockets can be 
handled each year. 

A second pad will 
be operational 
next year, thus in- 
creasing the num- 
ber of annual take- 
offs most of which 
launch a load of 
two lighter or me- 
dium-weight satel- 
lites, to twelve a 
year. Ariane 5 is 
already planned 
for the 1 990s and 
will make the Eu- 
ropeans complete- 
ly independent of the Americans in 
space. According to plans, this rocket 
will be able to hring a payload of 8,000 
kilograms into a transfer orbit, 4,500 
into a geo-slat ionary orbit or roughly 
15,000 kilograms into a perigean orbit 
(close to the earth), the preferred orbi- 
tal course Tor manned flights. 

F.uiopeans have also been consider- 
ing such manned flights for some time 
now. I’uriicipalinn' in Ihc American 
space station project, therefore, where 
valuable experience can he gathered, 
is nol completely nut of the question. 

However, the question is how much 



Ona of the two satellites launched by Ariane 3, the Euro- 
pean ECS 2, during a ground test. It will be used to 
beam radio and TV signals. (Phmu: ESA) 

the Europeans should invest in such 
joint ventures, for what (hey invest 
there is no longer available for Euro- 
pean space programmes. 

Whul is more, past experience has 
shown that the Americans often resort 
to laws and contractual commitments 
to prevent potential rivals from be- 
coming too powerful. 

It would therefore be more prefer- 
able for Europeans to foster coopera- 
tion between themselves. 

G tinier Paul 

(trunk Curler All^cmcluc Zdiung 
fur DeulKChlnml. 4 August 1 9K4) 


Double payload a big moment 
but it’s only a beginning 


SydcIcutscUcTfeiningr 


T he launching of Ariane 3 with the 
two European telecommunic- 
ations satellites ECS 2 and Telecom 1 
means lhat 19 satellites controlled hy 
the European Space Operations Cen 
in; (ESCOj in Darmstadt are in orbit. 

The jubilation of the European 
Space Agency (ESA) technicians al the 
Kourou space station (French Guiana) 
following the successful take-off of the 
lalcsi Ariane project soon gave way to 
the sober realisation that the real work 
has only just begun. 

During the coming weeks ESOC ex- 
perts from 13 different European 
countries will be keeping a watchful 
eye on their extraterrestrial "baby”. 

Forty hours after the LCS 2 and the 
Teteom / were lifted into space the all- 
im pur I ant impulse was beamed up to 
the two satellites, each weighing more 


than 1 .200 kilograms: an engine fired 
which steered them onto their final or- 
bi it ing course. 

However, it will take some time be- 
fore the "Europeans in space" will be 
able to use the satellites for phone 
calls or TV programmes. 

The launching of a new rocket is al- 
ways an exciting and tense experience 
for the ESOC control staff. After a 
delayed take-off due to a jammed 
valve at the third rocket stage there 
was a general sigh of relief when ev- 
erything finally went off well this 
time. 

After ihc successful lift-off the first 
fifteen minutes, the most critical of 
Ihc whole flight, also showed “A-OK". 

The first stage of the solo flight of 
the two satellites looked very good. 
About 20 minutes after take-off the 
first satellite signals were transmitted 
to the control centre via the ground 
station in the African state of Malin- 
di. 

Calculations to check whether the 
projectile was on its projected course 


also corroborated that everything war 
working out very suiisfncinrily.Tht 
two satellites entered almost exactly 
into their elliptical orbit at least 20C 
km apart and at their highest point ol 
36.000 kilometres above the Equator 
All systems were running smoothly. 

It is hoped that the satellites, whict 
cost between DM60m and DM80 it 
and have a life of seven years, will im 
prove the quality of telephone links ir 
Europe, transmit business data ant 
also be used by European TV ne 
(works to exchange programmes. 

However, it will take six weeks be 
fore these tasks can be completed 
Stabilisation and test phases are cs 
sential before the satellites can be 
come fully operational. 

After seven years the fuel reserve; 
will have been exhausted and unabli 
to make the necessary course re.ctific 
aliens, said the director of the Darm 
stadt Centre, Kurt Heffmann. 

According to Heffmann, th< 
launching of the two satellites cos 
approximately DM90m. The rocke 
and its launching alone cost DM30m 
the development and running cost 
for each satellite costing a furthe 
DM20m to DM30m. 

dpa 

(Sflddcuischc Zcilung. 6 August IP8^ 
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LITERATURE 


World-of-fantasy threat 
to sci-fi reputation 


T he Science Fiction Congress held in 
Erlangen at the beginning of August 
set out to answer some of the questions 
surrounding this up-and-coming genre 
of literature. 

Science fiction rapidly gained in 
popularity in Germany at the beginn- 
ing of the 1980s, and has now been ac- 
cepted by many of the better-known 
publishers. 

Publishing companies such as Heyne, 
Ullsiein or Suhrkamp have showed re- 
markable staying power over the years 
as regards their determined marketing 
of SF books, and have at long last se- 
cured the recognition they deserve. 

However, the good reputation which 
has been gradually established by this 
genre is threatened by a boom in so- 
called “fantasy" literature. 

This new variation on a rheme is a 
jumbled mixture of laser beams and 
King Arthur's sword, space gliders and 
the evil dragon; all in ail, an indiscrimin- 
ate potpourri of fairytale illusions. 

The new “intruder” met with a varied 
response at the SF Congress in Erlang- 
en: some felt that there was no need for 
undue concern and do not wish to draw 
a clear dividing line between the more 
■'sophisticated" SF literature and the 
new variant; others are appalled by the 
new SF outcast. 

The young “fantasy" author, Wolf- 
gang Hohlbein, for example, remarked 
during the discussion that the content is 
not that important; the main thing is the 
way the book is written. No matter how 
incredible the story, it’s the style that 
counts. 

However, the “fantasy" apologists are 
not willing to accept that this changeling 
of SF literature is being accompanied by 
a “renaissance of medieval thinking", as 
author Thomas R.P. Miclke put it. 

And SF writer Kurt Karl Dobei cr, 80 
years old and one of the pioneers of 
German science fiction ( Eiektrokrieg - 
Mensch gegen Maschine, 19.18), re- 
marked laconically: 

“Science fiction must remain logical!" 
Author and Japan expert Michael 
Morgenstern sees no real need for a 
Strict demarcation between “fantasy" 
and SF, and is “not particularly keen" 
on such a discussion, 

Those who visited the Congress had 
plenty of opportunity to peruse the con- 
troversial material, which was on dis- 
play in the conference building. Michael 
Moorcock’s “fantasy” cycles, for exam- 
ple, an English writer who was one of 
the guests of honour among the ex- 
tremely mixed bunch of SF fans. 

The idea of the congress organiser, 
the German Science Fiction Club, sup- 
ported financially and technically by the 
Cultural Affairs Office iii Erlangen 
(which also provided the conference 
rooms); was to carry out a conference 
programme covering all types of SF li- 
terature. 

The ambitious plans did not work ex- 
actly as planned. On the first day of the 
conference, for example, lectures were 
cancelled and guest speakers failed to 
turn up. 

The eagerly awaited panel discussion 
on the subject of “Censorship in the Or- 
wellian year" disintegrated into superfi- 
cial squabbling, even though there were 
very competent speakers, such as SF au- 
thor and editor Wolfgang Jeschke, Pro- 


fessor Alfred Tilp and two publishing 
company representatives. 

The intended discussion with the 
head of the Federal Office for Public- 
ations Harmful to Youth alio fell 
through. 

He could have answered the question 
why the book Der stiihlerne Traum 
(German: The Iron Dream), wriltcn by 
American SF author and Jew Norman 
Spinrad, was put on the list of indexed 
books. This book, which is a satire 
based on the fiction that Hitler is still 
alive and wandering around the USA, is 
now only available under the shop 
counter. 

Anyway, his absence put an end to 
the Orwell discussion. Instead, attention 
focussed on the “fantasy” problem. 

The technical equipment at the con- 
ference was very poor. The amplifier 
was only loud when it began to howl, 
and it had to battle against the constant 
wall of noise coming from the drinking 
table of some very talkative SF fans. 

Which brings us on the fans themr 
selves: a very odd species. A mixture of 
a sworn community and an ordinnry 
club. 

Most of them seem to be more inter- 
ested in a convivial get-together than a 
discussion on the content of SF books. 
This was one of the reasons why the 
high-flying ambitions of the organisers 
often fell fiat. 

SF artist Bernhard Stbssel found It 
easier to attract attention with his meti- 
culous drawings of battling robots and 
ion-driven spacecraft. A future world 
full of adventure. 

The real problems facing us in the fu- 
ture werp only touched on briefly by the 
Congress. In his talk entitled “End of 
the Road for Science Fiction?", Waller 
Bii tiler, for example, referred to a cer- 
tain scientific scepticism. However, he 


•»* h * * i \ “ 
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finished on an optimistic note: "Our in- 
dustrial society marches on and with it 
science fiction.” It all sounds so easy, 
but is it? 

The more demanding SF literature by 
authors such as Lem, the Stmgatzki 
brothers, the Brauns in the GDR 
Franke, Schattschneider. Ballard and 
Aldiss show a science fiction world 
which in 1 some way mirrors reality. 
Those who find this too uninteresting 
take refuge in the platitudes of the “fan- 
tasy 1 ' quagmires of the Star Wars catego- 
ry- 

_ End of the road for science fiction? 
Or for its potential readership? 

The Science Fiction Congress could 
have concentrated on more worthwhile 
topics: self-withdrawal into uncertainty, 
the horror of the arms! race, the sell-out 
of nature. 

The exhibition Zukunftrdume - Bild- 
welten und Weltbildet der Science^ 
tion (Visions of the Future and Science 
Fiction), currently being held in the Mu- 
nicipal Gallery in Erlangen 1 is more in- 
teresting in this respect. For it really 
Shows what is wrong with the science 
fiction of today - and with society. 

Michael Becker 

(NOrnberger NachricJueri. 6 August 1984; 


I the MEDIA 

Cable viewers in line for a choice 
of international programmes 


;3£;V.; ' 

^ciciiTScric2ciiii ngr 


• Germany's second television 

• L"! fa project is to begin in December, 

,j *!*' “ •’ before Germtiny starts using 

Jakob (left) and Wilhelm Grimm ... a touch of a French connection? i® 1 ’ 1 ' 55 * 005 ' 

(Photo: Hr tv ZDF has been running experimental 
. ilf TV projects in Ludwigslinfcn and 


New light on origins of 
Grimm’s fairy tales 


T he Brothers Grimm, who published 
their famous flawy Tales in 1812 and 
1815, would appear to have been incor- 
rect in their assumption that their lules 
were of an ugc-nki origin. 

Folklorist Dr. Dietz-Riidiger Moser 
from the University of Freiburg claims 
that the stories gathered by (lie "two very 
first Germanists" were not as traditional us 
they may have believed. 

Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm composed 
their immortal anthology of folklore in the 
true spirit of the Romantic interpretation 
of litcrulure. The Komnnlies were up in 
arms against the rampant ideas of the L:n- 
lighteiimeiit of the 18th century, which 
was influencing wide .sections of the popu- 
lation with its abundant literary produc- 
tion anil emphasis on the all-pervasive 
power of human reason. 

A great deal of that which was regarded 
as traditional was displaced by this move- 
ment, and fairytales, viewed as the inestim- 
able hnndcd-down “heritage of the forefa- 
thers”, nlso seemed to be in danger uf obli- 
teration. 

The Grimm Brothers helped try to save 
this tradition. Novnlis, the German Ro- 
mantic poet and author of the Blanc 
Blunie, felt that the folktale reflected supe- 
rior view of the world, a vision of a lost 


\Jx nis new international agreement will 
_ V incorporated into these cable 

Fairy tales f* « h , * , « ,,, 

funnies from all three countries, For 
I he Grimm Brothers regarded lia jjniple, the Austrian weekly pro- 
own enl lee lion ot tales as dear andean jumc,Club 2, which can now be seen 
grasp, lor they had been handed d» ^ in southern Germany (apart Irmn 
from their lore! at hers and had Is tairia), will he able to be seen both in 
sim nulled over during tile years. fanny ami Switzerland. 

Ill »n effort to M,™ Ihc ;»rdK» Mh h Iht . plllgramrac!l win 

IIC .rf thcir iak-^w, Brim six cvcning lllllM 

». liir tunlanhul the ^ will „ r 

duced ancient idioms, used the languid ^ ' 

the diminutive anil thus created forq i ' 

first time a fairytale language. ® F Pinners estimate dial the trans- 

However. ii looks as of the iw "fcti [6ilonswil1 sUrl wi,h 11 

of Istiry tales” overestimated the tradiiWi 

elements of llwir anthology. FolkkW it i Ahhough this figme seems small 
senreher Moser feels that niudrddf Arris a television nudienec ol 2.1 mil- 
wns mistakenly believed to be #4 '-lin West Get many) the three -nation 
hiiiulcd-dowii tradition was in fact of i fecmcnl is a step fniwaid m the ills- 
more lecoiu origin. ^fanver how eleclionic media, now 

In addition, the Brothers owolapf* : J*fd op to private Imldcis, an- to op- 
deal of their enllciicd stories in the l#? j 3 ®- 

of stories by lliiec Mugue.iolfatrfe TheZDE, pushed to. ward doggedly 

which had com their I rtnchCBlnd 'jitsdirector. 1 )icu-i Stolie. gives /J)l 

Heritage after moving to I lesse. ; „ 

Stangely ciiough.it was precisely tSf 

lernry current which the ISrnlhcrs Grirf The British Forces Broadcasting Scr- 
hoped lo oppose with ihelr fairyiales. A‘* A vice in Germany (BIBS), is aimed 
is, it looks us if many of them werejufl^ J^ 165,(1110 British servicemen and 
orly disguised variants of the French^ ^families in Wes! Germany. 


ISCDVCr the lrue his,ory la » ■>" < Ko'kSfpcIm^ - r, 

° f !£ n „ ■ Red Rial's M.hhI) .... 1.* pa li <*** s»Sr W i,S 

™ ,® r °. hers , Qn 1™ celebrate their roupc, Dnnmisclmi (Sleeping Basil* , ' 

° ° f works as a "stairway to La belle an hois dormant and Bid* ** is also an oddity. Officially only 

the childhood history of man", showing 
the way to an unadulterated world full of 
naivity. . 


*•« ifeuv an om\ normum mSM n * 

(Bluebeard) on La barhc-bleu. are meant lo tune in. 

kltMil iml with /<»., published CM German or British civilians. 


,31 they do. 

filE fletlial 


uie way to an unadulterated world full of identical with Bersinettv. published , German or British civilians. 
n T ty c ., . Charlotte-Rose de Caurm.nl tic la Fot«i ^eydo. 

Fl f 1 ! "J 8 f fo,k, °re expert Moser 1698. actual audience can possibly hu 

pomh; out mthe Journal fur Geschichre (31 Furthermore, the two anthc*#*! ^ by the millions, he cause from 
murh nrui wcre als ° P l ^ er reasons why the yore took up numerous stories by^j J e /* c enily the transmission area has 

0p ? P Mt,y was P ushcii lian auI burs as wall as many episode^ 

parables frnm ,la: IMy Scrip.a'^ fc-hilc lhe r , nl ains 

period l”h e waTont way™ KT* “ ^ 

hanced Ihe status of personal, individual However folklorist Mn«r is con*? tWyt'Tu" l,M V , "-‘ r ' art ' 

** '» )* 'ho primiy Hi' '"l 


penod which was on its way out had cn- 
haneed the status of personal, individual 
experience, declaring this to be the primary 
source of literature and turning away from 
the womb of Kollekthdichtung. On the 
other hand, the 18th century witnessed a 
true outflowing of French literature 

Sh!5 e ^ 0lherS Grimm ,ricd to counIer 

with their German national fairytales” 

F™T,n CUlar '. r , eadUy “">Prchensib!e 
French literary fairytales were also verv 

common at this time. However, the latter 

presented **■***£ 
marshes, too shallow and ornate. 


are sometimes 


that what the two “collectors rega*" 1 • I^h i, . 

a reconstruction of the archaic was^ ^ ^nzAngsien, who is respond 
ity a mndernisutiun of the fairyt^Pfj ^ ca "v ? !° n H W * w ( ^ rmM n ^ s 
und Christian prose “in the style ol ^ Jells a story ol a telephone 

modern era". . jj Sfe e 0man lislu nc r . 

For if Jacob and Wilhelm 0ri 5 e |4JP ,i I ed ,hc musical programme, 
not really touch upon the “early ^ 8 "e could not understand a 

the history of mankind", as they ^ * ^as said. ‘ Why do >ou speak 

ly believed, their successful c0 ]J e 2i gp ^ 111 English?” she asked, 
fairytales does reflect the true ZoV *, Germany is the longevt-operat- 
•heir age. JJnfeg wrvicemu,,', Iad ,., sla.U.n in 

(Fmnkfuricr Hundichau, a (there are stations, fur exam- 
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claims on satellite channels so that a 
sensible scheme can lie established. 

The new programmes will be mostly 
repeals — only the joint programmes 
will be originals -* so production costs 
will be low. Transmission will be the 
main expense. 

This means that viewers will get som- 
ething new und attractive because the 
three networks will be able to pay heed 
lo programmes of higher quality. 

Highbrow programmes, mostly 
beamed late, will be able to be put out 
earlier. 

This means that the three countries 
will be able to exchange programmes, 
even if, for certain, one or the other will 
have difficulties. It could happen that 
the Austrians or Swiss will fear that 
there is a dominance of programmes 
from Msiinz. 

The viewer figure would be increased 
considerably when the programme as it 
is conceived at the present is beamed 
via the direct satellite TV-SAT. This 
will be in operation from 1 98ft and ZDF 
inis already applied for a channel. 

The establishment of 3 SAT. the 
name of Ihe cable network, is important 
tor future ZDF programming policies. 
Dieter Stolie has repeatedly emphasised 
that his network can only survive when 
he tuts the right to beam his own second 
progi amine. 

There are differences ol opinion on 
the interpret at inn of the ZDF' agree- 
ment with the stale. 

Schleswig-Holstein Premier llwe 
Baisehel has said quite clearly that lie 
would not agiee lo a second programme 
lui the Mainz network. 

Using } SA T. he will be able to sub- 
mil this demand through (lie backdoor, 
when the Main/ organisation is asked 


Forces station 
has a big 
illegal audience 

pic, in Holland, Belgium. Cyprus and 
Nepal). 

It started up in Hamburg's Musikhallc 
on 29 July. 1 945, with a staff of 200 and 
three orchestras directed, for example, 
hy F'urtwangler and Karajan. 

Bert Kampferl. Calcrina Vaicnle and 
I iclmul Zacharius were frequent guests. 

Then the staff was drastically re- 
duced. On 2fi February 1 954 the station 
moved to Cologne. The West German 
government gave it the use of two villas. 

Today a staff of 50 provide pro- 
grammes right round the clock in four 
studios. There arc “branch offices" in 
West Berlin and Bielefeld 

The station works together with West 
German stations, mainly in exchanging 
music. HFBS, for instance, has one of 
Ihe best collections of 78 rpm records in 
Wcsi Germany. 

Programmes are made up of tapes 
from London, live transmissions from 
Britain, BBC programmes sold to 


one day to produce for this programme 
a new transmission and not to use re- 
peats. 

Stoltc's smart tactics for the future of 
the media are altogether quite uncanny 
for Union politicians. Stolte was defeat- 
ed by the ZDF administrative council in 
an area that had appeared to be irrele- 
vant. 

The council refused to promote de- 
puty programme director Peter Gerlach 
to be a director responsible for the new 
ZDF programmes that come under the 
ZDF wing, after he made a condition of 


his appointment that he would remain at 
the same lime deputy programme direc- 
tor for ZDF’s own programmes. 

Only those who know how close 
Sloltc and Gerlach were in the past can 
appreciate that this appointment ques- 
tion is not just an organisational mea- 
sure. 

Tough political motives played a part. 
Gerlach, a member of the SPD, was 
Smite's favoured candidate for Ihe ap- 
pointment of programme director. 

The Union politicians saw this posi- 
tion in conjunction with the appoint- 
ment of an SPD editor-in-chief. 

They became anxious that there 
would be an excess of SPD people at di- 
rector level. And at the same time the 
smart director would be shown that with 
all his “chess moves" he should not for- 
get the politicians. 

Karl-Otto Saur 

(SilUdcutschc Zeltung, 16 July ]984j 


Forty foreign senders beam 
short-wave into Germany 


H undreds of thousands of Germans 
tune in regularly to any one of 40 
foreign stations broadcasting in the 
Gcrmun language. 

Almost nil West European countries 
and most of the Eusl Bloc transmit be- 
tween thirty minutes and four hours dai- 
ly- 

Senders outside Europe include Ja- 
pan, Egypt, Brazil, China, North and 
South Korea, Nigeria and Brazil. Tai- 
wan, India and Israel are planning pro- 
grammes. 

Almost all these stations report 
about their own country, to give a better 
uniler.snnidiiig of their national prob- 
lems, lo present a good image of (he 
country, its products and its tourist al- 
l ructions. 

Wolfgang Scheunemann, president of 
the West German Radio Club (DWRC) 
founded in 1982, says: “Short-wave is 
the only medium left where there is free 
competition to provide information. 
The more crises there are the more im- 
port uni short-wave becomes for the in- 


stations abroad, and locally produced 
programmes — 30 per cent. 

The programme from midnight until 
two in the morning. Night Shift, is parti- 
cularly popular. 

Listeners can ring up and chat to the 
announcer and fool around. Sometimes 
things gel a little out of hand. But the 
station has thought up a few smart ques- 
tions so as lo cstasblish swiftly if the 
caller is with the army or not. if he can 
be let into the broadcast or not. 

The news is picked up from the BBC 
London, revised with West German 
news items picked up 1 from DPA, the 
West German news agency. 

BFBS station director Dick Norton 
said: "European events and human in- 
terest stories are important for us." 

And of course sport is fully covered 
with football and live coverage of other 
sports. 

BFBS docs not have many problems, 
at least so the station's security people 
believe. Dick Norton said: “Listeners 
usually get worked up in a positive 
way." 

In 1975 BFBS began to beam televi- 
sion programmes from Rheindahlcn, 
but West German viewers cannot pick 
these BBC and 1TV programmes up 
without additional equipment. 

Emmanuel van Stein 
iKiilner-Siadi Anzcigcr, ] 0 July 1 9H4 j 


dividual. It is possible to get a Lot of in- 
formation from a lot of countries via 
short-wave," according lo Wolfgang 
Scheunemann, president of the West 
German Radio Club (DWRC), founded 
in 1982. 

He has a considerable interest in Ger- 
man-language broadcasts from abroad 
and strives to support these broadcast 
abroad and at home. The Club, headqu- 
artered in Cologne, as 1 24 members. 

There are a number of reasons why 
German broadcasts from abroad are 
popular in this country. Firstly they pro- 
vide businessmen with information on 
economic affairs from all over the 
world. 

There is then the interest in the coun- 
try, the people or particular folk music 
and more and more people take lan- 
guage courses as a result of this interest. 

Those who listen lo broadcasts 
worldwide, international listeners, of 
which there arc 10,01)0 in an associa- 
tion, arc particularly active. 

Their hobhy is to tune in to as many 
short-wave broadcasts as possible. They 
write to the transmitting stations und re- 
port on (he broadcasts they have henrd 
and on the reception. 

New in the intcrnaiinal ether arc 
North and South Korea, Nigeria and 
Brazil. Taiwan, Israel and India arc 
planning German-language broadcasts. 

AIL that is needed to receive these 
broadcasts usually is an ordinary short- 
wave radio even when the tuner is not 
particularly good. 

The fans, however, use a world radio 
that costs between DM200 and DM500. 

The largest and oldest radio geared to 
overseas is Radio Moscow, established 
before the Voice of America or the 
BBC. It has Ihe most extensive German- 
language programmes. 

In this country the most popular Tor: 
eign station is the BBC. The quality of 
the news reports are highly regarded. 
Then follows Radio France and Radio 
Sweden. 

According lo Scheunemann the most 
astonishing policy change has taken 
place in Peking. 

"The previous boring doctrinaire 
programmes have now been replaced," 
he says. 

"Instead of the endless reports on 
success in this and that, objective re- 
ports on cultural events, technology and 
economic affairs are broadcast." 

Emmanuel van Stein 

(KoIncr-SiBilt Anzeigcr, ID August 19K4) 
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Salmonella and maggots and other 
tasty fare for the gourmandiser 


L ice and sand in the flour, a mouse in 
the bottle or maggots in the chocol- 
ate - just some of the more unpleasant 
things discovered in the 51,000 food 
samples examined by food inspectors in 
Rhineland-Palatinate in 1983. 

However, apart from those who have 
personally experienced such close en- 
counters the consumer's emotions are 
more easily stirred by headlines on the 
toxic substance contained in our food. 

The problem of harmful substances in 
our food and drink has become a burn- 
ing issue of controversy. Are consumers 
being unnecessarily scared or is the cri- 
ticism of our food justified? 

This was the central discussion topic 
at a special symposium held in Mainz 
and organised by the Rhine land-Pala- 
tinatc Ministry of the Environment. 
Scientific experts, food control special- 
ists, consumers, environmental protec- 
tionists and politicians were invited to 
contribute towards de-emotionalising 
the discussion on harmful substances in 
foodstuffs and help provide an im- 
proved orientation for consumers con- 
fronted by contradictory reports on this 
problem. 

How important are these substances? 
Are stricter food controls required? 

A central theme running through all 
papers and contributions to the discus- 
sion was the difficulties facing scientists 
when trying to determine tolerable con- 


STUTTGARTER 
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cent ration levels for harmful substances 
in food. 

There is a lack of basic research on 
the problem of proper danger thresh- 
olds and on the exact extent of health 
risks for humans (can the findings of ex- 
periments on animals be applied to 
man?). 

Most threshold levels for harmful 
substances have been arbitrarily fixed 
taking into account the aspects of grea- 
test possible safety, particularly in the 
case of carcinogenic substances. 

Professor Johannes Friedrich Diehl 
from the Federal Nutritional Science 
Office in Karlsruhe had a few comfort- 
ing words to say to the consumer. He 
feels that existing laws and control mea- 
sures are quite adequate, criticising 
many of the statements published on the 
subject of “Poison in Foodstuffs" as an 
unnecessary scare mo nge ring of the con- 
sumer. 

The fact that the Ecology Institute re- 
cently issued information pamphlets de- 
picting a human skull in n soup-bowl 
with crossed bones on the cover, and 
then referring to the harmful substance 
X in the food Y without explaining 
whether or not small quantities of the 
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substances arc at all a hazard to health, 
is certainly not an example worth fol- 
lowing, said Diehl. 

The scientists from Karlsruhe empha- 
sise thin neither the average life expec- 
tancy figures for citizens of the Federal 
Republic of Germany nor the health sta- 
tistics indicate that our food contains 
any form of poison. 

According to Diehl, the fact that in 
the public rating of food-related health 
risks harmful substances in food conic 
first, followed by additives, is a sign of 
how successful the scaremongerers have 
been. For additives are subjected to 
most stringent tests and are unimport- 
ant when assessing risks to humnn 
health. 

The third most important risk firmly 
embedded in public awareness are in- 
correct eating habits. 

However, in the opinion of the scien- 
tists the true order of importance is 
completely different. 

Eating habits arc the number one 
risk. In second place, wc find the pa- 
thogenic microorganisms - 50,000 West 
Germans suffer from salmonella infec- 
tions every year. The third most signifi- 
cant risk are natural toxic substances, 
whereas the harmful substances in food 
arc only regarded as the fourth most im- 
portant health risk factor. 

The environmental protectionists fell 
of course that Diehl was playing down 
the real problems. PCB (polychlorinat- 
ed biphenyl, a product related to DDT) 
in the mother's milk proves him wrong, 
they claimed. 

In response to this accusation Diehl 
pointed out that, considering the al- 
ready existing content in foodstuffs, we 
would have nothing at all to eat if |»(‘|i 
were banned. I he only feasible answer 
to existing problems, therefore, is to de- 
termine practicable threshold values. 

What is more, there are no signs that 
anybody’s health has .suffered because 
of PCB, even though it cannot or course 
he ruled out that damage could occur. 

Professor Rolf Prcussmann from the 
German Cancer Research Centre in 
Heidelberg discussed the subject of gen- 
otoxicological environmental pollu- 
tants. 

Although the majority of scientific 
test findings would suggest that carcin- 
ogenic substances have a genotoxico- 
logical effect, there are no threshold li- 
mits beyond which a substance could be 
classified as being canccrogenic. 

Scientists and politicians must work 
out some kind of model for a socially 
tolerable risk assesment, now that the 
idea of zero-risk has proved to be an il- 
lusion. 

On the subject of “social acceptance" 
Professor Preussmann called to mind 
the fact that 50,000 people in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, die each year 
as a result of cigarette smoking. This is 
accepted without any decisive efforts on 

thU addiction!' COmhi " 

A representative of the Kaiserslaut- 
ern Environment Foundation felt there 
was a link between allergies and chcmi- 

T ,ronment - MuiM p |e 

allergies leading to extremely serious 
psychological disorders can already be 

he?bidde y s.?he^r SOfP “ ,idde5and 

Professor Diehl remarked that there 
Continued on page IB 


Today’s shoppe, ^ . 

‘critical ’h oto t echni( l ue aims to reveal 
towards food’ patt ern °f nerve diseases 


A comling to a ti-ccnl S |„d ycottta| j 
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liimili (UIK), well over n third ofjj 
sinners arc wary of certain foods 
sold. 


DIE# WELT 
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latntific photographer Bernhardt 
(Brill has developed a new phoingrn- 
ittchnique lie calls clmmophnlngru- 
;shich will enable a more exact illus- 
jflof the course of certain medical 
oflkrssuch as Parkinson's Disease. 


Most reservations were expressed 
regard to ready-to-serve meals, in 
Fruit and vegetables, fresh meat 

canned meat, fresh fish and canned flfdicliwi 11 enable a more exact uius- 
and sausage meat. the course of certain medical 

47 per cent are particularly crift ^s^ MPlirkinson ‘ s D ' scase * 
when it conies to the ingredients of J ftfbnson’s Disease, which usually 
ducts which have recently come ontofo in older people, interferes with the 
market. 42 per ccm take a closer bj W* selective motor activity, 
when they buy products for the first daf ^ after ,h<? English physician. 
Only four per cent of all responded P arkinson * ,l,c shying palsy, 
were so cureful with brand-name » sfr* g P ,ans ' cilher slows down 
ducts. 1 cements or, if hyperkinetic disorders 

Although the current critical potaiii ^ acceleratcs lllcm in iln uncon- 
is no too large, the number of crilicalas- 

sinners is on the rise. A major factors Sit? persons suffering from the dis- 
seen lobe the role of the media. slid it difficult, for example, to 
The only way to boost the imaged^ 10 ^ e * r niouths. If asked to 
dustrially processed foods in the mli ^ D P- somc sufferers need a certain 
the consumer is to launch an offend M of ,ime beginning to 

public information campaign, the sndf filial has become a difficult task, 
says. Ml, who heads his own institute for 

This is the idea behind an associate tainalysis in Hofgeismar-Carlsilorf, 
of twelve well-known food comp* skat causing a stir in his prolcssion 
formed last year in Munich. The fool "Mt years with his unusual and of- 
pntduccrs arc attempting to "infoor*' fautounding photographs in the fields 
consumers about the ■■.situation” and K; & scanning microscope, thermogra- 
remove the spreading uncertainty. «« well ns X-ray and short-time 
Although the image- of the “new c» pT a phy. He feels that ehronnpho- 
siimor" whieli emerged towards the eadd pM help doctors establish a 
the 1970s looks like becoming more oft pliable diagnosis, 
die lie than anything else, the GFKsri «idca behind his new technique is 
two mam eiueigiug trend changes in to®" typical movement patterns 
■sinner behaviour; 1^ camera, l.e. to use a series ol 

• Today's consumers are more CfM ; paftcr ihnn moving pie lilies, 

informed and .scll-coiifidciil in iheinf ^ does without the “discotheque 
praisiil or conventional advertising ctf uf a stroboscope-flashlight 
•vm. fe. where the patient sits in from nt 

• They are willing to prefer that which* background ami is ’illuminated’' 

basic ami natural, to return to “ruilW ’bn intervals to document all the 
values. ;*>"al phases on one and the same 

Rudiger S/allies, who presented met hod is often a gi eat iiri- 

smdy on heiiall of the ( JbK in Munich* patient, 
garils it as an “in lute sting" phenomena AiBcrnhardt Brill explains; 

that the undei 30 year-olds (win arc p* „ 

Imps the most satisfied with what the fbof 

industry lias to offer than older pe»* Ittwdiog lo j. Bram |.j. lCl , bi llf , he 
in particular the 40 to 50 year-olds. 47 %hupathologieal Research Ue- 
of whom stated their reservations. , %nt of ihe University of Gt.nin- 
°f the 35 per cent of consumers m u growing number of young women 
arc critical to wary of foods on then* *ifrom bulimia, a pathological crav- 
ket, 18 per cent would like to s« I® ?brfood. 

chemicals used, !fi per cent less pacbf y , . 

ing. 1 3 per ccm less canned fends.*® J3***«l >» «l» . "**»»"* 
per ecnl Insver prices, seven per * C T 

more exacl details nn the packets wt*< w“' ha are al ' 

per cent more natural products. .! w“' p " ,ts w ‘ ,,nin who ' uffl ' r 
Asked nhfiin individual product^ 

were hardly any misgivings with regarrij ^ «»We hunger results in verit- 
condensed milk, chcc.se and °t guzzling at intervals i if a 

whereas consumers were most SUS P“5 .. ° r weeks - 

of the latest ready-to- serve meal oftt®! Mh c ‘f easl « mnsl wonu . n f CC | 

potatoes wrapped in aluminium, and are terrified of getting fat, 

meals, ravioli and ready-lo serve dea^.! is why they often make them- 
However, only nine per cent ofhfl® « 1 lr ° n *il immediately afterwards or 
read what's on the pack, 50 po r cenl ! , . quantities of laxatives, 
ocassionally and 4 1 per cent never at^ ^ of , he W( , mcn su(fcrmg from 

Thirty- nine per cent, ho ' ve . vc e r ; beW( J? lr « aware of the fact that their 
like in see information on the bMW ^r ls pathological but are simply 
date written on the product packap# JN to Ie || lhcir dl(Clor . Xhuy arc 
per ccm information on the mgtf ‘^hnented by a sense of guilt. 

and eight per cent on preservatives- . %txpui. . . 

Eighieen per cenl of re S pondcmiP»' “P n,,w bul,m,a 

great deni of al.cn. inn m the deunB-' '° bc a rare d, ^' a ' e ' 

gredients, 50 percent not so much ^ ■ jurvey of female students 

per cent are not at oil interested uriw* Htj,, ” a ' 12 per ccm had at some 

formation. KarlSiOHkk^f^^ PM_ forced themselves to 

(Siuiigjuct Nachriihan. 25 b 


gorging food and as many as 


"Wc decided lo use a rotating sector 
disc (diameter approx. 3tlcm) which 
moves in front of the camera at a con- 
stant rotational speed. 

“ The photos arc taken at ten hertz, 
i.c. ten phase photos per second. The 
film is only exposed when the two cut- 
out sectors of the disc, which face each 
other at an angle of 1 80 degrees, pass by 
the lens - the angle of aperture is be- 
tween three and five degrees. 

"We have completed pairs of photos 
for u whole series of different phases. 
This way we can even analyse the way 
the patient stands up more exactly. 

“The diseased person’s ability to walk 
(course motoricily) is also examined 
more closely. Even chronographs of 
persons climbing over a step can be a 
great help." 

The photographic studies also re- 
vealed that problems of fine motoricily 
become particularly apparent when pa- 
tients are asked use their finger to trace 
the course of a light moving along a line 
at a fixed speed. 

As Bernhardt Brill points out: 

“('lirnnnphotogruphy is ideal for 
keeping track of the rehabilitation prog- 
ress of persons who have suffered a 
stroke or polio during (heir childhood.'' 

Brill photographs patients in the Par- 
kinson Clinic in Kassel as soon as they 
are admitted. 

"Must of them stay there for about six 
weeks", says Brill." A second photo Is 
taken after three weeks and a final one a 
lew days before patients are dis- 
charged." Brill's conclusion: the degree 
of rehabilitation success is definitely 
quantifiable. In order to show the mo- 
tional pattern when raising a fork to llu- 
mouth, Brill lights up the hand and fork 
only, using spotlights. Black velvet 
gauntlets wrapped around the forearm, 
and a completely darkened background, 
ensure that only relevant features tire 
photographed. The picture above (left) 


Illness drives 
women to 
gorging food 

fiK per cent admit to having gorged oc- 
casionally. 

J. Brand-Jacnbi believes that women 
who suffer from this problem also find it 
difficult to control their cravings in 
other respects. 

This assumption is hacked by the dis- 
covery that 2 1 per cent of the patients in 
this particular survey take drugs and 1 0 
per cenl are excessive drinkers. 

In the case of bulimia laxatives can- 
not prevent an increase in weight, since 
the waste matter excreted from the bow- 
els only contains more water and salts 
than during normal digestion. 

This was shown by experiments on 
two female bulimia sufferers and four 
healthy test persons. After a thorough 
cleansing of the gastro-intestinal tract 
test persons were given a meal with a 
predetermined calorie content and a 



Normal parson lifting a fork (left) and tha same action by Parkinson's Disease 
sufferer (right) (Photos: Bernhardt Brill) 

clearly shows the jerky movement of 

the trembling hand of a patient who A GlHft 

has lost virtually all control of his ** lUCilldl 31Uw 

limbs. This tremor is a typical syrnp- t , 

lorn of Parkinson's Disease. TQ OflOlTl 

The photo on the right shows the ® 

steady pattern of movement demon- Af VI A 

strnted by n healthy test person. Even vl lUlgl dlllC 

a layman can see the difference 
straightaway. 

?ranffurter^ll|emrinc 
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agnosis or the course of Parkinson s 

Disease but can also help monitor the . 

path of development of other ncuro- A tlncks of migraine are not only caused 
logical disorder. r\by physical strain, changes in the 

This phnlugrnphic procedure could w f alhcr " r mcnslranliou bui enn also be 
also serve Us "proof” of , llc exieal of lr, f crctl PsvchogerUc stress 

reliability success. , ln “ l “‘ cu , ndl ' etc I ^ T : W ' ^™PP 

, from the Justus Liebig university of Giess- 

C hroniiphotos are nut only useful CIli lhc resu , is of which WC re published in 

additions to medical reports but this lhc mnglizjnc i^Hioihcmpie und medizi- 

fnnn of objectivism in u cun help re- niscfie Psychologic (wl.34, p.1981, twenty 

duee fluctuations in doctors evalu- female migraine patients were compared 

at ions ol diseases. with twenty healthy women. 

Dicta- Ihicrhtich Contrary to existing assumptions, 

(Die Well. 4 August Knann rl isrnvcrrtl lhnf micirainn nniients 


non-resorptlvc marked substance as 
tracer. 

The stool was then collected and the 
caloric content determined until the 
marked substance had been completely 
excreted. 

In a second test the young women 
took 12 to 50 tablets of a well-known 
Amcricnn laxative (cf. Annals of Inter- 
nal Medicine, vol.99, p.14). The taking 
of laxatives led to a loss of water of 
three lo seven litres. The difference in 
caloric content, on the other hand, was 
only marginal. 

Test meals had a calorie content of 
2,400 calorics. Without laxatives 2,200 
calories were resorbed, with laxatives 
2,100. The difference of 100 calories 
corresponds to a 25 gram piece of white 
bread. 

Laxatives, therfore, do not really help 
reduce weight, and can in fact lead to a 
dangerous deprivation of salts and wa- 
ter. They stimulate the large intestine, 
whereas resorption of the nutrients 
takes place in the small intestine. 

Both of the young women suffering 
from bulimia who took part in the test 
have now stopped using laxatives. 

( Frankfurter AJIgemelneZriluiig 
fur Deutschland, 8 August 1984} 


A mental side 
to origin 
of migraine 

Iranffiirter^llsjemeiitc 

lKiru*aiUi otvnoaiNa 

A ttacks of migraine are not only caused 
by physical strain, changes in the 
weather or menstruation but enn also be 
triggered by psychogenic stress. 

In a test conducted by T.W. Knapp 
from the Justus Liebig University of Giess- 
en, the results of which were published in 
the magazine 1‘sycltothentpie und medizi- 
nische Psychologic (wLU. p.I9S), twenty 
female migraine patients were compared 
with twenty healthy women. 

Contrary to existing assumptions, 
Knapp discovered that migraine pniicnts 
do not suffer more frequently from de- 
pression or thoughts of suicide and are just 
as fonil of life as healthy persons. They ex- 
perience their ups and downs just like any- 
body else. 

However, they react more strongly to 
stress situations and are not as able to 
cope with unpleasant experiences. 

This would suggest that migraine is a re- 
sult of an over-reaction to psychological 
stress and should consequently be treated 
via psychotherapy. 

(Frankfurter AlSgcmcinc Zdtung 
fiir Deutschland, 8 August 1 984 ) 

Senior staff not 
sick so often 

O n average West German executives 
were off sick only half as often as 
their lower-grade colleagues last year. 

According lo a survey by the Employ- 
ers Association of German Insurance 
Companies “senior staff” were only absent 
from work on four days whereas the low- 
er-grade employees look nine days off. 

The general trend was: the higher the 
grade and thus degree of qualification and 
responsibility, the lower the number of 
persons off sick. dpa 

(Die Well. 10 August 1984) 
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Butcher prepares for big bang: 
bacon and beans in a bunker 


DIEfflZEIT 


O tto Velten's front door is made 
out of heavy duty steel. “We have 
often been broken into, 1 ' he explains. 

The huge living room with wooden 
wainscoting (“1 did it all myself") has a 
beautiful view on to a richly planted 
terrace. 

It is only when you take a closer look 
that you realise that the bushes and 
Shrubs are enclosed in military quality 
barbed wire. Burglars, explains Velten, 
can also get into the house over the ter- 
race. 

Velten, a self-employed master 
butcher from Steele, a town cast of Es- 
sen in the Ruhr, is a man who doesn't 
let himself get upstaged. He’s athletic, 
bursting with energy and clothed in an 
elegantly casual style. He is uncom- 
promisingly machismo. 

When it comes to things like secur- 
ity, he’s not the sort of person to let 
himself be placed in the hands of some 
sleepy government department. He 
would rather do it himself. 

Three years ago, Velten first thought 
of building a bunker as a protection 
against nuclear attack. The idea came 
to him as his shop and multitapgrt merit 
house in Steele's shopping centre were 
being renovated. ... 

At the time, the rheme of arms mod- 
ernisation and deployment in Europe 
was topical. 

So the bunker, was built. And the 44 
-year-old Velten has not thought just 
abput his family. The bunker has been 
built big enough (85 square metres, or 
915 square feet) to take 50 people. So 
the 15 employees in the shop and their 
families plus the tenants of the flats are 
all booked in to survive a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

Velten has already a close relation- 
ship ,with all of his potential nuclear 
guests and occasions such ns birthdays 
and Christmasses .are communally 
celebrated there. .. . 

The bunker has been equipped in 
style. In the middle there is a large 
horseshoe bar with bistro table and 
benches finished in wood.. .. . 

'One. wall comprises a mirror. A 
stereo set, colour television and a tele- 
phone, and a chemical toilet with spe- 
cial ventilation have been built in. 

Canned food has been laid in and 
there is a radiation-proof suit. There is 
a second room with tiers of bunks. 

■ The.whole edifice cost him 180.000 
marks, and no, he doesn't feci privi- 
leged at being in a posilionio provide a 
bunker. Every 10-home block of flats 
could afford a similar bunker, he says, 
if each family j t ust gave up their holiday 
one year. . , , • r 

In addition, he says the state, helps 
out. In his case it contributed, 16.800 
marks. 

He has had to notify the appropriate 
government department of substitutes 
if the originally named team does not 
make, the bunker in emergency in 'case 
of war breaking out, for.example, at a 

weekend or after shopping hours when 
people can be expected to be away. . 

! S0|> for good, or bad, Velten has 


ketc 
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named the occupants of two neighbour- 
ing houses. 

“But," he says. “What happens when 
war breaks out during shopping hours? 
Then everybody might want to get in- 
side." workers, tenants and neighbours. 
Ninety people, all told, and there 
wouldn't be room for them all. 

“There might be a shoot out in front 
of the bunker. And after all that, it 
could be a false alarm." 

Velten complains that next to nothing 
is laid down about nuclear protection 
bunkers. Nowhere does it say how thick 
the walls should be or how the ventila- 
tion shafts should be arranged. 

And he has had to draw the attention 
of the civil defence authorities to a risk: 
there is a chance that high water might 
block the exit and stop people getting 
out when the all-clear is sounded. 

So he has had a shaft built so iii an 
emergency, people can emerge through 
a hatch much in the fashion of n sub- 
mariner. 

To test the air outside, a radioactive 
detection device has been installed. It 
involves a sensitive tuhe on the outside 
wall connected to a meter inside. 

Otto Velten radiates both a desire to 
survive and confidence. He says with 
unshakeable conviction that in a nuc- 
lear war, nothing is certain, at least 
when the bomb doesn't land in the mid- 
dle of Essen, three miles west of Steele. 

If it lands in Bochum, six miles east of 
Steele, "our survival chances would not 
be too bad.” 

He is still concerned by the probable 
warning time, estimated at between four 
and five minutes. It would be enough 
for him to grab some hunt from the shop 
before vanishing under the earlii. 

But the bunker has its uses aside 
from nuclear protection. “Imagine ter- 
rorists gelling hold of o bomb, or n nuc- 
lear power station exploding,” .says 
Velten. 

In that case a bunker would guaran- 
tee survival. And in the event of a smog 
alarm, the filtered ventilation system 
would make it an ideal sanatorium for 
asthmatics, for example. 

Roland Kirbach 

(DlcZeil, J August 19fl 4) 



Traces of a Roman country 
villa horror unearthed 


Otto Velten (without mask) and friend sample bunker social Ilfs, 

(Photo: 


German couple halfway round 
the world by bicycle 


pic remains of a Roman country villa 
have been unearthed in I lul ling, 
in Regensburg. Bavaria. The dis- 
jjpy was made during excavations for 
g|W car plant. 

Aperts Irani the Munich pro.semi- 
* of ancient monuments office dis- 
^ skeletal remains of .10 people in 
gains in the courtyard of the villa, 
ggofan horrific drama that look 
at the beginning of the period of 
firigration of peoples. 

Some of the men were possibly killed 
combat, but most of the remains were 
[people, possibly the larmcrs's family 
d servants, who had been tortured 
y then killed. The bodies had been 
cupinio small pieces and thrown into 
k ; fountains which were then covered 


B elieve me, cycling is hard work. 

There's nothing romantic about it," 
says Wolfgang Reiclic. .17, n vocational 
school (cnchcr from Bremen. 

Reichc is reasonably well-placed to 
comment. He was speaking in New Delhi 
during a round the world cycle lour with 
his partner.Gudrun Rrnrdl. 

They have taken three years to pedal 
50,000 kilometres to reach New Delhi 
after setting out on 18 July, J 98 1 . 

They have been to all continents, ac- 
ross deserts, over mountains, and 
through jungle. 

The idea of making such a trip oc- 
curred six years ago when Reichc found 
himself unemployed despite having 
passed his teaching examinations. 

As a child lie wanted to get out and see 
the world, and this was his chance. 

Eventually he got a .leaching job, but 
this did not deter him. At the end of 
1980, he plnced advertisements in travel 
publications in an effort to find a travell- 
ing companion. 

He received 15 replies, including one 
from Gudrun, now 31, who at the time 
was working as a foreign language secre- 
tary in Spain. 

The two made a 10-day trip together 
to test the water and decided to go ahead. 

They set off with 20,000 marks and 
first went to Holland, then down to Bel- 


■ i • m Iheevent took place, according to an 

QV DlCVCIe aenthistorycxperl from Regensburg, 

" J . big one of the invasions of the A le- 

gitim, France, Spain and Portugal. Tlq arowlhcJulhimgen, a member tribe 
flew with their bicycles to Brazfl id Alemnnii. 1 he whole tribe over- 
rode south in daily stages of 100t : 1 lbeforc . finul, y conquering, ihe Ki- 
lometres through Uruguay to Argeaty ^occupleil by the Romans, the for- 
ilieu over the Andes to Chile, and fc p^doflhe Celts, 
hack north. | He crime probably occur red at the 

Oa the way they had to pedul 400 ? dof,hc third Bctnrc Christ, 

lometrcs across desert and climb 4j! ^"“““cre victims weie ritually 
metres into the Bolivian mountain. Ql 

of their most memorable experiences « . Sl,e 11 dlc l '°ui»try villa is nhoui 
descending the last IK) kilometres intuit Sme f > r ® 5 Sl i ,,arc - bus living quar- 
ma, downhill all the wav. rcculls Guta harns * » '»»•< and a Roman 
with appreciation. ' : ' i f 1,181 was P» rt of civilised living 

They went on to Ecuador where,] ™orthof the Alps 
Guayaquil, they boarded the Germania ® fann - niMicae. was pmb 
ana boat. MS Nekiaiine, to sail toOBt , Ul 11 lc » inn 'cteraii who 
uia. Tlie captain charged them Dotty I- c .. *1’ d,c b*nd and ai the same 
It was a shock coming to America* r i .™med Rome s posilinu on the 
* per. 

; Nt remains of the dead in the loiiu- 
■^are uf u relatively small, dainty 
probably Romans hi Italic pco- 


It was a shock coming to America 
the quiet and solitude of the empty 5 
of .South America. They rode round 1 
forma, but then quickly left behind 
hectic life in favour til , ii.*(ness < 
again, this time Austialia. 

They were six months in Australia 
managed to replenished their funds, i 
mg low after more than a year nnlhe~ 
by taking mid jobs on route. 

Then off m Asia. Firs! Indonesia, to 
li, Java and Sumatra, and then on to. 
pore, In Malaysia, lip to Thailand ! 
through to Nepal. 


hrmsufihc si/e of the one in Hail* 
[f* erc what we would today call a 
^jyfarm, worked by the uwnci. his 
^iad servants. It seems that every- 

the farm ended up hi the foun* 

in. 

J 1 one fountain that provided water 
_ the bath the remains of four men, 
^ttwomen and two children or boys 


They flew across Hurmaand « M iw» chi,drcn or boys 

of April, readied India. ' • CZ T 

<Ie [ Schroder ot the Munich an- 


So far they have avoided serious 
dcm. Gudrun says their worst efl 
were trucks and buses, especially 
World countries. They have had a I 
dred punctures and have worn out 


tyo logical collection believes ihui 
owner's family. About half 
skulls show o marked anomoly, 
encountered, hint was still ap- 
™ tn ihe aged, a furrow in the fore- 






N*w Delhi ... ioo punctures, more to 

(Photo: ilpu) 


puirs of tvres. Jkt t, “ * U,,U¥ '' »■ »■'* ”«*- 

Three'years together have not If lho ‘ lh ? P L>0 P ,C Werc 

together uncomplicated, ihey -say- But « ^ JX ihc ssinne tribe. 

■spite spending 24 hours a day 7 * ond fwunla,n ‘here were re- 

three years, they h,w managed »^| woman and child and 

full-scale rows. * A l^ r ?P,^ anr,0, ■** identified. 

Originally, the trip was to have b«Pj ^ mat these people were ser- 

just two years, but in Peru- whcrc . icnnai. » , . 

gang wanted to have a six-month stop* ^ /[J 0n ® f lhtr rcrnidns ‘ lf lh,r * 

for stuily, they agreed on an extern** , ** Pe«plc, particularly those 

“ : “ “ ■ ■ “X*" 1 b,S ’ L ** fo “ntain". the (amily of 

c fj were shucking. Only the 

J * skulls of must were left. Close 

"nh. PiCC 5? ° f bOI,C disi P ersed 3,1 

frnl Ce u T,,CrC ' S OI,,y OJ,e fuM 

kulk*«f fieco ^ d fountain. 

a Kv ° f J omc of ,he mcn vcre 
oy a blow from a sharp *ea- 

,.J”. a sword ur a battle axe. 


ample. 


Christie* F®, 


i J? bad been shattered by a 
s am J t , with enurmous force. 

c j s ® 5 'he blows were dealt to 
| Almost all had broken in- 


ner Irnuinl hones. In some cases the 
back of the skull was damaged as if the 
lieiul had been laid upon a hard object 
before the blow. 

There were incisions in the women’s 
skulls similar to the cut by a scalpel. Af- 
ter the death blow they had been 
scalped. It was not possible to do this to 
the men because Romans wore their 
hair short. 

All the skulls were cut cleanly off 
hum the body. The bone remains arc so 
smashed into small pieces that they can- 
not be related to the skulls. There are a 
series of small cuts on the thigh bones, 
as if the people had been tortured and 
skinned. 

There are few groin remains but 
many remains of breast bones or the 
pelvis which had been slashed by a 
sharp instrument as if out up by a butch- 
er. 

It is certain that these people met a 
cruel death by torture. The dismemher- 
ing is macabre. It can only be assumed 
that the conquerors, after having tor- 
tured their victims to death consumed 
them. 

The experts are loathe to commit 
themselves. Complete evidence is luck- 
ing. hut there is no other explanation for 
the mm ks and dismembering. 

It would be unjust to give the Ger- 
manic invaders a reputation for naked 
cannibalism. 

Fm a cannibalistic meal the brain was 
poked out of the skull and long bones 
were splintered to get at the marrow, as 
was common in (lie Slone Age. This had 
not happened with these finds. 

('unsmiling the human Mesh or a de- 
tailed enemy was probably a ritual. ’The 
hi cast hone was .shattered so as to gel at 
the heart of the dead person to cat it — 
siinihu ideas are expressed in the >Vieg- 
f rivtU it’d. A person's qualities were ac- 
quired by eating the licitrl, and (he vic- 
tims ot (his dedication were sacrificed 
to a deity. 

These rituals with human victims 
were practised for a long period in Eu- 
rope. There is evidence that they took 
place at the turn of the era according to 
evidence found at the “Roman-German 
Commission" dig in the ccliic “city" at 
Munching on (he Danube. 

Scalping was practised in Europe 
over thousands of years (the North Am- 
erican Indians learned this from the in- 
vading Europeans), This was dealt with 
recently by Siegfried Anger and Alfred 

Continued from page 12 . 

is considerable dispute on whether sub- 
stances in the environment are respon- 
sible for allergies. As yet no reliable 
facts and figures have been presented. 

Professor Hons-Werncr Schlipkoter 
from the Diisseldorf-bascd Institute for 
Environmental Hygiene also dealt with 
the subject of uncertain threshold for 
harmful substances. The EEC threshold 
for lead (35 micrograms per 100 millili- 
tres of blood), for example, is regarded 
as too high by Dutch scientists, a view 
shaded by Schlipkoter at least in the 
case of sensitive groups of the popula- 
tion such as children, pregnant woman 
and the elderly. 

It is indubitable that too much lead in 
the blood plays a part in functional dis- 
order of the peripheral nervous system 
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Easter Island's conundrum 




(Photo: ilpa) 


Dieck in the Manner Hefien fur Urges- 
chichtc (Bonn monographs on pre-his- 
lory). 

It was practised during witch hunts 
and approved by the Christian Church 
and in the exercise of justice when tor- 
ture was applied. 

It is accepted that what happened at 
the Haning site had a ritual hackgroung 
for along with the remains found in the 
fountain were the weapons used to kill 
the victims. These included a massive fire 
shovel with which skulls were split. The 
fmiiuain was finally filled up with stones. 

The Hurling find is reminiscent of the 
Karsi Cavern in Swabian Jura into 
which human beings were thrown as of- 
ferings to subterranean gods. 

The yest for battle during the period 
of inigi'iilioii of peoples often led to such 
bloody scenes. 

’The Roman military historian Ammi- 
itnus Marccllinus (circa AD 110 to circa 
393) recorded that when the Goths in- 
vaded in 178 people were tortured, cut 
to pieces mul scalped. Amminnus lias 
been regarded us a reliable historian but 
with the finds of the massacre at Hurling 
he has been totally confirmed. 

The arc lute logisls at the dig believe 
that what happened involving the Alc- 
munni or Julhmig tribes was not n single 
occurnncc. The location of a dozen “vil- 
luc rusiicuc" in the environs of Regens- 
burg are well known hut they have not 
been investigated. It is hard to believe 
that the first to be unearthed would be 
the only one that told the story of a mas- 
sacre of victims. It is likely that an inves- 
tigation of other sites will reveal similar 
cvcnls * Harald Steinert 

(Frankfurter Allgcraclne Zellung 
fur Deutschland, U Augusi IVR4) 


and has adverse effects on the brain. Al- 
though children suffering from from 
permanent lead pollution have shown 
no decrease in intelligence, there has 
been an impairment of the child's con- 
centrational powers. 

The director of the Federal Health 
Office’s main Statistical Evaluation 
Centre, Professor Peter Weigert, com- 
plained about the lack of a representa- 
tive analysis of the role of harmful sub- 
stances in foodstuffs. 

Weigert called for a standardised sys- 
tem of regular observations, measure- 
ments and evaluations by food-control 
inspectors. 

He announced that the Rhineland- 
Palatinate Food Control Unit would 
soon be introducing such a “monitor- 
ing” programme. Parade 

(Slullgiirler Zellung, 24 July 1984) 


German factor 
in Pacific 
island puzzle 

O ne of Easter Island's major puzzles 
would be solved if it can be accept- 
ed that the first settlers on the Pacific is- 
land were north German seamen. 

Munich archaeologist Professor Kurt 
Horcdl has come up with some informa- 
tive and unexpected evidence for this 
theory. 

The original inhabitants of the most 
easterly of the Polynesian island trou- 
bled future generations with the giant 
statues of black volcanic rock and 
wooden panels inscribed with pussling 
hieroglyphic picture script. 

The panels arc unique in the culture 
of the area. They include 790 figure 
symbols. They saw the light of day to- 
gether with the statues as high as a 
house about AD 1100 and arc probably 
more likely to be memory aids for a sto- 
ry than letters telling a story. 

Professor Horcdl believes that the 
hieroglyphics arc similar in many wnys to 
the find from the “Gall chus- Horn A” dig, 
two golden German horns discovered at 
Ga Helms in north Schleswig, the first in 
1 639 and the second in 1 734. 

The horn that has been dated from 
AD 400 has at its opening a two-line 
script made up of nine various figures 
which, like the panels on Easter Island, 
cannot be deciphered. 

The style and manner of the two 
scripts arc astonishingly alike. Seven of 
the nine Gallehus symbols are very si- 
milar to the symbols on the panels. 

Professor Horcdl takes the view that 
the similarity' is not accidental but that 
the two are related in some way. 

It has been suggested that in the peri- 
od botween the production of the Gallc- 
hus horns and the beginning of the 
“Middle Period” in the eleventh century 
north Germans reached Easter Island 
and influenced cultural development. 

This would explain why the facial fea- 
tures of the giant statues arc similar to 
European faces. 

The statues are completely unrepre- 
sentative of Polnesian culture in the re- 
gion. Many have a sharp profile, narrow 
-lips and a wide chin; 

Heavy red cylindrical stones made of 
clinker could have been tufts of red hair 
placed on the statue’s skulls. 

Rolf Degen 

‘ (StullgarlerZeiiung, 1 1 August 1984) 







